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THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

Parent, I don’t know what your 
particular boy amounts to; but | 
know what nine out of tenamount 
to. I know they are generally a 
trial of patience and faith, begin- 
ning at 8 years old thereabout ; 
the reason is that home is no 





and have not the time, to| 
manage them well. They 
say themselves they have 
not the time; I say they 
do not know how, and 
have not the means, if they have 


thetime. And yet they object to 
putting their boys where some- 
body else can do what home and 
parentscan'tdo. They love their 
boys so much that they will not let 
them go out of their sight, not 
even to save them. 

Is it love for the boy? or habit 
and fashion. He wants occupa- 
tion and fun about fifteen hours a 
day. You can’t provide them. ] 


can. Are you interested ? 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
' different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

WALTER CHURCH, Estates and 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 

MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 

ALBERT S. LONCLEY Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

JOHN MOFFITT, 911 Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building, 
Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 

EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo, 

HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 





The Russell, 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


The leading hotel of the Dominion since it 
has been rebuilt, remodeled, and refurnished 
with every known modern improvement. 
** The Russell ”’ is at the Seat of Government, 
in the center of the city, and only a few rods 
from the P. arliament Buildings, and its rates 
are quite moderate when you consider that the 
cuisine and management are of the highest 
order, It is always headquarters for mem- 
bers of both the House of Commons and the 
Senate, and their social and business friends, 
also the favorite with the marching army of 
Commercial Travelers; and all American 
Tourists patronize ‘‘ The Russell.’’ 





Literal, Idiomatic. 


1 YOUNG’S | 


OF GREAT VALUE. 


Bible Translation. 





ORIGINAL language. 


By Ropert Younc, LL.D. 


(author of Young’s ‘* ANALYTICAL 


Te BIBLE TRANSLATED into English according tothe LETTER and IDIOM of the 


CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE,” etc., etc.). 


| Revised. 


| w ritings ‘of an ancient writer. 
| our own; 


Octavo, cloth, price, $4.00. Second Edition 


There are two modes of translation which may be adopted in rendering into our own language the 
The one is, to bring him before us in such a manner as that we may regard him as 
the other, to transport ourselves, on the contrary, over to him, adopting his situation, modes of speaking, 
thinking: acting, peculiarities of race, air, gestures, voice, etc. All 


Each of these plans has its advantages. ... / 


attempts to make Moses or Paul act or speak or reason as if they were Englishmen of the nineteenth century must 


| inevitably tend to change the translator into a paraphrasist or a commentator—characters which, however useful, 
| stand altogether apart from that of him who, with a work before him ‘in one language, seeks only to transfer it 
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into another.”"—Z£.rtract from Preface. 


** English readers of the word of God are indeed under 
a great obligation to Dr. Young for thus furnishingthem 
with a weapon by which in consequence of this transla- 
tion being according to the letter and idiom of the original 
language, they are enabled effectually to refute many of 
the most subtle infidel objections, which would really 
have no existence were it not for the fact that in our au- 
thorized version the rendering is not only sometimes 
vague, but also positiv ely misleading. We therefore, 
most heartily commend this work to the notice of evan- 
gelists, Christian evidence lecturers, city missionaries, 
and laymen generally, as by its possession they will have 


placed in their handsa golden key to open that which to 
them (in consequence of a non-acquaintance of Hebrew 
and Greek) had, toa certain extent, been a sealed book, 
This being essentially a critical age we consider this 
version meets a felt need, and we regard it as providential 
that in these last times the Lord should have raised up 
one who, by giving to the English reader this translation, 
together with the Analytical Conco rdance, has placed 
him, so far as the study of the Bible is concerned, ona 
level with those who have been favored with the advan- 
tage of University training.”’—A xt7- /nfidel, London, 
England. 


“ Not a few of the arguments usually brought by infidel authors against some of the leading doctrines of our 
most holy faith are at once answered simply by the correct rendering of the Hebrew phrases.” —Xev. -4dam Stuart 


Mutr, DD. 

“ A translation of the Scriptures would be of invalu- 
able use, that would be an exact counterpart of the He- 
brew. Ina word, causing the Scriptures to present to 
the English reader notonly the same general meaning, 
but even the same minute shades of thought and feel- 


ing which they present to those familiar with the orig- 
indl tongues. Mr. Young's translation seems to be ade 
mirably adapted to meet this want.”—Rev. HW. CG. Blat- 


kie, D.D. f 
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PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 1o cents. 

RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted on the outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN ANTI-LYNCHING CRUSADE IN AMERICA 
BEGUN. 


t deszeyp her successful anti-lynching crusade in England, Miss 

Ida B. Wells, the colored journalist, has returned to Amer- 
ica and started a campaign in the Eastern States against lynch- 
ing. Her plan is to lecture in the large cities and organize anti- 
lynching societies. She will visit the Western States when her 
work in the East is completed. Her lectures in New York and 
Brooklyn, and her interviews in the newspapers of these cities, 
have provoked considerable discussion in the Press. One remark 
of Miss Wells has attracted special attention. Referring to her 
work in England, she said: 


“]T wanted the moral support of that wise Christian nation when I should 
demand in this country that the Negro shall have a fair trial when charged 
with crime, and not be made the scapegoat of a white man’s crime, or a 
white woman’s falsehood.” 


Asked by a Southern correspondent of 7he New York Sun to 
explain the meaning of this remark, Miss Wells made these state- 
ments : 


“T mean to say that Negroes have been known to be the scapegoats for 
white men’s crimes. It is only necessary for a white man to blacken his 
face when he commits a crime, throw the suspicion on the first Negro he 
meets, follow him up until he is lynched, and then enjoy his stolen goods. 
The white criminals of the South know that no investigation will be made 
when suspicion is thrown ona Negro. No opportunity will be given the 
black man. The real criminal has only to lead the mob, or rest content 
until the man he has accused is dead. Thatis what we mean by white men 
making scapegoats of the Negro. 

‘“*As to white women’s falsehoods, a woman has only to accuse a Negro to 
free herself from blame. Inthe South itis degradation of the lowest type to 
commit a sin with a black man, far worse than to err with one of your own 
race. It means loss of caste. The men will not believe it possible. We 
have villains among us, but it is a slander as foul as it is false, to accuse 
Negro men of the monopoly of a crime of which Southern white men have 
been so notorious, not only before, but since the war. My candid belief 
founded on investigation, is that four-fifths of the cases of so-called assault 
of white women by black men would be called adultery if the man was of 
the same race as the woman. Why should it be impossible to believe white 
women guilty of the same crime for which Southern white men are 
notorious?” 


The comments of the Press on these significant charges are not 
lacking in warmth. 

The newspapers have reported the formation of one or two 
anti-lynching societies in New York and Brooklyn, among the 
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members of which are prominent colored citizens. Miss Wells 
has a petition to the ministers of America, signed by leading 
ministers of Great Britain, urging them to cooperate with Miss 
Wells and support the movement against Negro lynching. 
Governor Northen, of Georgia, professes to have good reasons 
for believing that Miss Wells is working in the interest of a syn- 
dicate of English and American capitalists who have large in- 
vestments in the Western States and are anxious to divert immi- 
gration from the South. He believes that Miss Wells is put 
forward by them to discredit the South in foreign countries. 


Governor Northen’s Mistake, and Miss Wells’ Impertinent 
Charges.—‘‘It seems to us that Governor Northen would have 
shown more dignity if he had answered Miss Wells’ charges 
temperately, without finding for them a cause that does not exist 
outside of his own imagination. We venture to say that he has 
not the slightest ground of fact upon which to rest his assertion 
that persons interested in promoting Western immigration at the 
expense of Southern immigration are putting Miss Wells forward 
to give the South a bad reputation in foreign countries. There is 
much outside capital invested in the West, but so there is in the 
South; and even on a frzorz grounds the theory of Governor 
Northen is absurd. 

“It seems superfluous to say that we regard much or most in 
the manner of Miss Wells’ charges as unfortunate and imperti- 
nent. Lynching is not confined to the South. There is hardly a 
State outside of New England where it has not been resorted to, 
and recently. The special cause which exists for the lynching of 
colored men at the South cannot be removed by legislation, by 
English sympathy, by any amount of sentimental palaver. It 
would be well for the South, and for the West and East, to learn 
to have sufficient self-control and respect for law to keep in the 
hands of the laws and the courts the trial of all persons charged 
with criminal offenses. Mob-law is a crime, whether in the hands 
of strikers trying to maintain a monopoly of labor, or in the 
hands of citizens of the vicinage manifesting their virtue or get- 
ting their revenge by putting a man to death without warrant of 
law. Allthisisatruism. In the case of the lynchings of colored 
men at the South, however, there is this to say: The moment the 
colored criminal of the South gives up his favorite crime, that 
moment ninety-nine per cent. of the Southern lynchings will 
cease. Instead of defaming the white women of the South, Miss 
Ida B. Wells might better try to tame the brutal and bestial 
natures of too many men of her own color in the South.”—7%e 
Sun (Dem.), New York. 


The Crusade Intensifies the Bitterness of Race-Prejudice. 
—‘‘Ida Wells, from charges against the virtue of Southern white 
women and their publication in reliable newspapers, has done 
more to intensify the bitterness of race-prejudice and disarm the 
whites who are contending against the prevalence of lynchings 
than anything that has occurred in ten years. Southern editors, 
Southern ministers, and representative Southern men of all pro- 
fessions have been doing their utmost to stop the occasional acts 
of mob-violence of which Negroes are the victims, but if they had 
as many mouths as hydra such foul accusations would stop them 
all. Within the past few weeks the news columns of 7he Com- 
mercial Appeal have told the story of a woman beaten into a 
state of insensibility and ravished by a Negro, of two women 
slashed with knives by a Negro assailant, of twochildren ravished 
and horribly mutilated by Negroes, and of several other unsuc- 
cessful attempts at rape. 

“All these things inflame the passions of men and make it dif- 
ficult to reason with them calmly, especially in districts where 
there are a large majority of Negroes and where women and chil- 
dren live in constant terror of the Negro ravisher; but when in 
addition to all this they must hear their wives and daughters 
traduced so foully, it is simply folly to attempt to cool their pas- 
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sions by appeals to calm judgment. Since the Ida Wells crusade 
began, the real friends of the Negro in the South have been help- 
less. She may enjoy a supposed triumph in retailing these foul 
slanders, but it will be at a fearful cost to her own race.”—7%e 
Commercial Appeal (Dem.), Memphis. 


A Scheme to Divert Immigration.—‘‘ This Memphis Negress, 
who sports a good figure and is glib of speech, was seized upon 
as the most effective agent to work against immigration to the 
South. It mattered little to the mem behind her how the Negro 
was treated, only in so far as the lynching of an occasional crim- 
inal could be used to divert immigration. 

“The big mortgage syndicates of New England, as well as 
others with headquarters in Scotland and England, have millions 
of dollars invested in Western farm lands, town lands, and rail- 
roads. Many of these railroads in turn own large land-grants. 
It is important for them that the tide of emigration should con- 
tinue Westward. There is money in it, and these people are 
ready workers when gold is the prize. 

“As for the female evangelist who has been courted and flat- 
tered by certain circles in England, she takes no notice of the 
truth that the South is the only country in the world where mil- 
lions of Negroes have even a chance for life. 

“She could have seen here in Atlanta the most ample provision 
made for the education of colored children; colored women em- 
ployed as teachers, and colored men and women all over the city 
living comfortably and happily. This she could have seen dupli- 
cated all over the South.”— 7he Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 


The Southern Press Almost Solid for Lynching. — “ What 
Southern editors and Southern ministers have been doing any- 
thing at all to stop these ‘occasional’ acts of violence which are re- 
ported daily? Possibly 7he Atlanta Constitution and The Louts- 
ville Courier-Journal are on the side of civilization, but with 
these two newspapers out of the list, the Press of the South is 
almost a solid apologist for Negro lynchings. As for the poorly 
paid and poorly appreciated ministers of the South, they would 
hardly dare so much as offer a prayer for the soul of a Negro 
hanged or roasted for rape. The fate of the Yankec preachers 
and Yankee schoolmasters before the war still shines forth a ter- 
rible warning to the offender of Southern sentiment. 

“Miss Wells should not be deterred in her splendid work by 
this solemn notice that she is ‘intensifying the bitterness of race 
prejudice.’ She is arousing a popular sentiment which will do 
much toward securing justice and human treatment for Negroes 
in the South.”"— 7he Advertiser (Rep.), New York. 


No Prosperity Unless Law is Respected.—‘ Miss Ida Wells, 
who has been arousing public sentiment in England against 
lynching colored men in the South, has accomplished a great 
work. This is indicated by the recent declaration of Governor 
Northen, of Georgia, that her agitation was intended to keep 
immigrants away from the South and direct them to the West. 
There may have been no such intention, but Governor Northen 
sees what the result of the agitation will be and that is enough. 
The South must learn in one way or another that there can be no 
prosperous communities where legal methods of punishment do not 
prevail. If this knowledge comes by way of England, well and 
good. Miss Wells has made an impression.”— Zhe Chronicle 
(Rep.), Rochester. 


The South Must Change its Course.—“ Years ago, it was 
charged and never denied, that when a white man coveted the 
wealth of a successful Negro, he would incite his wife or daughter 
to bring a false charge against the doomed man, secure his lynch- 
ing or expulsion from the State, and then seize his property. 
Miss Wells’ accusation reveals a still lower grade of depravity. 
She demands for every black man accused a fair trial, and that 
he ‘shall not be made a scapegoat of a white man’s crime or a 
white woman's falsehood.’ The sentiment of the decent South 
must eventually accord this. That section cannot forever blink 
at such charges.”—-7he Times (Rep.), Troy. 


Governor Northen’s Refutation Effective.—‘“Ida Wells, the 
colored woman, who has recently returned to this country from 
her crusade in England against the South, is beginning to be un- 
derstood abroad. Governor Northen’s refutation of the whole- 
sale slanders put forth by the woman has already had good effect, 
and the further statements that will be made in answer to letters 
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received by him from abroad will probably do much to dissipate 
the false impressions produced.”—7ke Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


SOUTHERN BARBARIANS, WHITE AND 
BLACK. 


HE White and Black problem in the South is an intensely 
serious one, and the worst phase of it, the Negro criminal . 
assaults on white women and children and the attendant lynch- 
ings, is one well calculated to fan the fires of race-hatred to the 
The religious element in the South takes the part of the 
White in the strife, and generally speaking, the best social ele- 


utmost. 


ment, backed by not a few sympathizers in the North, condones 
the lynchings, or approves them with mild condemnation. The 
main argument is that the Negro, liberated from control, is pecu- 
liarly prone tothe commission of a crime so revolting as to harden 
even the most compassionate and merciful against every consid- 
eration but the one impassioned demand for. prompt retribution. 
As to the extent to which we are warranted in charging proneness 
to this offense against the Negroes as a race, we have first an 
article by W. H. T. Tyler in Zhe Quarterly Review of the 
United Brethren in Christ, Dayton, Ohio, July, who lets the 
scourge fall freely upon the shoulders of both white and black. 
He says: 

“The primary cause of every phase of Negro brutality or bes- 
tiality is due to the white South. . For ages this arrogant 
and all-powerful Saxon class, that brooks no resistance to its 
social dictum and tolerates no criticism of its domestic short- 
comings, sowed to the winds its rapes and murders of resistless 
blacks until infamy and crime reveled in legal security and rioted 
in lawless abandon; now it reaps a prodigious harvest in the 
garnered fruits of lust, ignorance, pauperism, and crime.” 


As regards remedial measures, he says: 


“The supreme need of the Negro is spiritual regeneration, moral 
reformation, and social revolution,—a want that is not likely to 
be met by existing agencies. The colored ministry is assuredly 
incompetent, both as to character and ability, to deal successfully 
with these questions, even were it invested with an adequate 
knowledge of race lackings. Its moral tone is pitched on a 
minor key, and its chief occupation is plucking the scant earnings 
of credulous poverty for idle maintenance. Negro home-life is 
seamed and seared with moral lapses, and the young inmates 
drink in the foul sewage of parental infamy with avidious 
relish and unrebuked indulgence. The public schools are not 
the truest custodians of chaste morality. Satan seldom rebukes 
sin, and known transgressors themselves, colored teachers, rarely 
have the disposition or courage to drill their pupils in admonitory 
precepts of morality. Of course, a well-ordered personal exam- 
ple is out of the question. 

“Tam clear in my conviction that no substantial elevation of 
the Negro along moral lines is possible without the intervention 
and cooperation of good women, clean and pure in their daily 
living; and I know of no class qualified to undertake this 
stupendous task other than the Christian white women of the 
North. They alone have the endowment and aptitude for this 
work, and if ever begun by them, all immediate efforts should be 
devoted to training and qualifying young colored women for 
wifehood and motherhood. For, if Negro home-life is not intel- 
ligently purified, all other efforts for race-redemption are un- 
availing and bound to fail. But, handicapped as the Negro is by 
hereditary debasement, the leaven of moral purity is slowly per- 
meating many sections. There is less apology than formerly for 
immoral behavior. There isa greater outward observance of the 
proprieties of life; purity springs up in the midst of impurity and 
defies contamination. Scattered all over the South are chaste 
and refined colored women, who are steadily endeavoring to in- 
culcate a purer morality among their dusky sisters, and though 
this exceptional class constitutes but a small minority, yet, for 
that very reason, it is deserving of the highest commendation for 
maintaining personal purity in the midst of widespread deprav- 
ity. There are also some Christian teachers and preachers 
equally true and good in assailing and resisting the overtures of 
moral infamy and in living consistent lives.” 
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POPULAR ELECTION OF UNITED STATES 
SENATORS. 


ca E House Resolution for the election of United States Sena- 

tors by direct vote of the people continues to be discussed 
by the Press of the country, the most influential and conservative 
newspapers regarding the subject as sufficiently practical to de- 


serve earnest consideration by the people. 


The People Can Elect Senators Even Now, if They Choose. 
—‘ Though the advocates of the election of Senators by popular 
vote in the several States have undertaken a hard job, and have 
not thus far made much progress with it, the discussion may be- 
come general and lively after the urgent questions of the day 
have been settled; and it would not be a bad thing if it should. 
There is certainly much to be said on both sides, and such a 
debate has educational value. Moreover, although the process 
of amending the Constitution in any way is a difficult one, and 
the prospect of amending it in the way now proposed is extremely 
remote, the discussion might have practical and important con- 
sequences. For a constitutional amendment is not absolutely 
essential to an accomplishment of the object proposed. The in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution has already been com- 
pletely reversed in practice in the matter of choosing the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. They meant that the Electors should 
have independent powers and select those officers deliberately. 
In fact, they are the mere creatures of the parties which they 
represent. There is no reason why the majority on joint ballot 
of any State Legislature should not as automatically register the 
will of their constituents, expressed through a convention, in the 
election of a United States Senator. 

“If the people of any State want to choose their Senators by 
direct vote they can obtain their desire without amending the 
Constitution. But they must be in earnest about it.”—7zhe 


Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Will the People Send Better Men to the Senate ?—‘‘ The 
great point is to secure the best statesmanship at Washington in 
both Houses of Congress. The nicely-adjusted devices for the 
government of the nation found in our Constitution were fitted 
together on the theory that the machinery would be managed and 
controlled by the best and wisest in the nation. ‘The men who 
built the machine were confessedly such, the choice spirits of the 
Revolution. If the people voting directly for United States Sen- 
ators will send to Washington a higher type of statesmanship 
than those who have been sent there by the State Legislatures, it 
would be the part of wisdom to make the change. But the peo- 
ple themselves often fail to discover the best types of statesman- 
ship. The Governors recently elected in certain Western States, 
the indifferent material found in many State Legislatures, the 
neglect of the party caucus and nominating conventions by num- 
bers of the most intelligent citizens, numbers which are growing 
discouragingly large, raise a doubt as to any remarkable advan- 
tage to the country in the proposed departure.”—7he Ledger 


(dnd. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


The Senate Would be an Echo of the House Merely—Its 
Services to the South.—“If elected by the people the Senate 
will be of the same composition as the House, except that many 
Senators will represent rotten boroughs. In Florida, or South 
Dakota, each State will be represented in both Houses by two 
members, elected on the same. basis, by the same votes and on 
the same tickets. There will not be the slightest difference be- 
tween the two Houses, save that one is more numerous than the 
other. Of course, there will be the manifest absurdity of a mil- 
lion and a quarter votes in New York electing exactly the same 
number of Senators as eight thousand votes in Nevada. The 
Senate will thus merely be the House reproduced, but on a rotten 
borough basis. 

““Nor do we believe that the constitution of the Senate will be 
improved as much as some pretend. It will be impossible, it is 
true, to buy the nomination from the Legislature, as is some- 
times done to-day; but there will be nothing to prevent its pur- 
chase from a party convention, which in most cases is equivalent 
to an election. 

“The Senate has made mistakes; but if we look over the past 
history of the country we will find that it has saved the United 
States from many serious errors and blunders. It has been 
oftener right than the House; and the South has been saved from 
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many a disaster which threatened it by the intervention of the 
Upper House. The people are making a dangerous change when, 
because of some evil, which they can themselves correct by their 
votes and by the election of decent and unpurchasable Legisla- 
tures, they insist upon so radical a change in our Government, 
practically abolishing one of our law-making bodies by making it 
a mere echo of the House of Representatives.”"—7he 7imes- 
Democrat (Dem.), New Orleans. 


The Senators Now Represent Nobody but Themselves.— 
“As at present constituted, the Senators, many of 
represent neither the people of the States nor the 
latures, but themselves only. 


them, 
Legis- 
Instead of being elected by the 
Legislatures, the Legislatures are often selected by them. In- 
stead of receiving their instructions from the Legislatures, the 
reverse is the case. Members of the State Legislature are se- 
lected not with a view to attending to the proper and constitu- 
tional duties of the place, but to vote for this or that boss or the 
man Friday of this or that boss for the Senate. The conception 
of Fisher Ames that the sovereignty of the sovereign States 
would be represented in this branch of Congress by their ambas- 
sadors has not been realized. 

“The ambassador looks upon the sovereign State as his pocket 
borough, and the Legislature of the sovereign State waits to re- 
ceive its orders from the ambassador before it ventures to take 
action upon measures. It may be said that the good to be ac- 
complished by the proposed change of method would not be 
apparent in every case. In many of the States, perhaps a major- 
ity of them, a nomination upon the ticket of the dominant party 
is equivalent to an election, and it is just as easy for a boss to 
manipulate and control a nominating convention as a Legisla- 
ture. But in close States each party would put its best material 
in the field in order to win, and in very few States would it be 
safe for a party to nominate a person scandalously unfit for the 
place.”"— The Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


Hamilton’s Reasons for the Present Constitution of the Senate, 
—‘‘There is, no doubt, a widespread feeling that the Senate is 
representative of vested interests in this country much as the 
House of Lords is in Great Britain, and that both are obstructive 
when measures in the interest of the masses are pending; but we 
should go slowly in radically changing the organic law framed 
by our forefathers. It would be interesting to know how many 
of the 137 Representatives voting for this change have read the 
reasons for constituting the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment as itis. The reasons are given by Alexander Hamilton as 
follows: 

‘** To conciliate the spirit of independence in the several States, by giving 
each, however small, equal representation with every other, however large 
in one branch of the National Government. 

““* Po create a council qualified, by its moderate size and the experience of 
its members, to advise and check the President in the exercise of his powers 
of appointing to office and concluding treaties. 

“*To restrain the impetuosity and fickleness of the popular House, and so 
guard against the effects of gusts of passion or sudden changes of opinion 
in the people. 

“* Vo provide a body of men whose greater experience, longer term of 
membership, and comparative independence of popular election, would 
make them an element of stability in the Government of the nation, en- 
abling it to maintain its character in the eyes of foreign States, and to pre- 
serve a continuity of policy at home and abroad. 

“*To establish a Court proper for the trial of impeachments, a remedy 
deemed necessary to prevent abuse of power by the executive.’’’—7Zhe 
American Grocer (Ind.), New York. 

A Refusal to Change Means Approval of Corruption.—“ We 
do not think that the people will be willing to continue the pres- 
ent mode of electing United States Senators. Having been in- 
structed on the subject, and having seen for themselves how the 
existing law is perverted from its original purpose, they will 
agitate the subject until they have compelled their public servants 
to carry out their wishes. ‘To refuse to change the Constitution 
would be to approve indirectly the corrupt methods now in use 
in connection with the election of United States Senators, and 
give to the trusts, monopolists, and corruptionists ‘a charter illimit- 
able as the wind to blow on whom they please,’ or to elect whom 
they might choose to elect, in defiance of the will of the people.” 
—The Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond. 


Nothing to Be Feared.—‘‘ There can be little question as to the 
desirability of this change. Certainly there is nothing to be 
feared from it. The Senators so chosen will represent the States 
quite as truly as they do now. And in addition to that they will 
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be responsible, not to a Legislature which has ceased to exist, or 
to their own ‘consciences,’ as 7ke Washington Post finely puts it, 
but to the people. And this will make them much more careful 
and respectful.”--7he News (/nd.), /ndianapolis. 


The People Want the Change.—‘“The old idea that people 
should wait ten years for a change in the Senate has gone into 
disfavor, until now the people want the Senate to respond to 
their wishes as readily as does the House of Representatives. 
There is no wish to change the character of the Senator as the 
representative of a sovereign State—only that he shall be brought 
under a stronger sense of his responsibility to the people whom 
he represents. As it is, legislators cast their votes often for men 
who could not carry their constituencies on a direct appeal.”— 
The Journal (Dem.), Atlanta, 





SENATORS AND THE SUGAR TRUST. 


HE report submitted to the Senate by the Sugar Investigat- 
ing Committee, which is signed by all the Senators com- 
posing it, exonerates the Senate from the charge of corruption in 
connection with the sugar-schedule. ‘The Committee says that it 
has been unable to find any evidence showing that the sugar- 
schedule was made up in consideration of a campaign contribu- 
tion by the Sugar Trust, or any evidence supporting the charges 
that members of the Trust used other than proper arguments 
with Senators in pleading for protection, or any evidence of im- 
proper conduct on the part of those who framed the sugar- 
schedule. The Committee says further that Senators Quay and 
McPherson have held and hold sugar-certificates during the pen- 
dency of the Tariff Bill, but each had entirely closed out his hold- 
ings before the voting upon the Bill. With reference to the 
charges against Senator Camden, the Committee says that the 
Senator was shown a photograph copy of an order, supposed to 
have been written and signed by him, for sugar-certificates, and 
that he stated it as his best belief and judgment that the paper 
was a forgery. Without declaring it inexpress terms to be such, 
the Senator denied that he ever executed an order for sugar dur- 
ing the pendency of the Bill, and, the Committee adds, there is 
no testimony to show that the supposed order was ever acted upon 
by any firm. The Committee, however, takes occasion to depre- 
cate the pressure to which Congress is subjected by representa- 
tives of great industrial combinations, whose enormous wealth 
tends to suggest undue influence and to create in the public mind 
an unfortunate belief in the prevalence of corrupt practices. 

A supplemental report was presented by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee, Senators Lodge and Davis, in which they 
recite the facts regarding the arrangement of the sugar-schedule, 
and emphasize the point that the final form of the schedule was 
that desired by the Trust. They show that the Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee are “publicly responsible for 
the schedule,” and imply that the Trust must have dictated it. 
Referring to the “arguments” used by the Trust, they say. 


“The Sugar Trust, by the evidence of its President and Treasurer, has 
contributed freely to State and city campaign funds of both parties, and 
those contributions have been made in years when national elections were 
held. This is a thoroughly corrupt form of campaign contributions, for 
such contributions being given to two opposing parties are not for the pur- 
pose of promoting certain political principles, but to establish an obligation 
to the giver on the part of whatever party comes into power. The Trust 
does not give to political parties for the promotion of political principles in 
which it believes, but for the protection of its own interests, as appears by 
the testimony. The fact that it givesto both political parties is sufficient 
proof of the purposes of its contributions and of their dangerous nature.” 


Senator Allen, Populist, presents his views on certain features 
of the case in a supplemental report. He condemns corporation 
campaign contributions, and favors a law prohibiting speculation 
by members of Congress in any stocks whose value may be in- 
fluenced by legislation. He also thinks that the Senate should 
nave power to imprison witnesses who refuse to answer questions 
without recourse to courts. 


A Contemptible Bugaboo.—“ The jack-in-the-box sugar-scan- 
dal, which was sprung as a sudden scare upon the whole country, 
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has been quietly picked to pieces by the special Senate Committee 
and been found to be only a contemptible bugaboo, after all, 
made up of the rags of gossip inflated bya little wind. The bold 
gentleman who let fly the lid ungallantly ran away in a fright 
himself. ‘Thorough, impartial investigation has discovered not 
the least trace of bribery, direct or indirect, on the part of the 
anxious Sugar Trust, nor the least shadow of sugar speculation 
by any of the Senators, save two, during the entire present ses- 
sion of Congress; and those two had disposed of all their stock 
long ere the hour of voting. The case against Senator Camden 
dangerously resembles a combination of forgery and blackmail. 

“The Committee wisely takes occasion, however, to deprecate 
the pressure brought to bear upon Congress by the representa- 
tives of great industrial trusts. This fiasco of smoke without 
fire contains an excellent moral for the future."—7he Record 
(Dem.), Philadelphia. 


The Charges a Disgrace to Journalism.—‘‘ The significance of 
the report is mainly in the fact that in all essential points the 
judgment of the Committee is unanimous. 

“In all our political history there has scarcely been a more de- 
liberate, malicious, and unjustifiable tissue of falsehoods than 
that concocted for the defense of the existing monopoly Tariff. It 
is a disgrace to American journalism that this fabric of lies, put 
forth by a man already convicted of reckless and criminal false- 
hood, could have been printed. It was equally disgraceful that 
it was taken advantage of by a large number of partisan journals 
that did not dare to indorse it, but made it the pretext for base 
insinuations against the character of public men, even more de- 
testible because more cowardly than the original publication.”— 
The Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


A Fine Job of Whitewashing.—‘* The Committee’s manner of 
inquiry has been that of a tribunal determined not to discover any- 
thing amiss. Its report carefully covers up all that it discovered 
in spite of itself. 

“Senators Quay and McPherson admitted openly that they had 
speculated in Sugar stocks while the discussion of the Tariff Bill 
was on; yet the Committee in its report gives not the slightest 
hint that it regards their conduct with disapproval. 

“Senator Camden, confronted with a photograph of what pur- 
ported to be an order from him for Sugar stocks, was quite unable 
to remember whether he was guilty or not; yet the Committee 
treats the matter as if it were one calling for no comment. 

“The Committee discovered that the two Havemyers and 
Searles remained in Washington during the debates, and were 
in frequent and secret conference with Senators who have since 
served their interests with votes; yet it finds nothing in these 
facts to suggest more than a word of rebuke for an impropriety, 
and that rebuke is not directed toward the Senators concerned. 

“This report casts such a stigma upon the Senate as no news- 
paper publication could. It discredits both the intelligence and 
the integrity of that body. It betrays its utter incapacity to deal 
with misconduct on the part of its own members, and reveals its 
entire lack of desire or willingness to do so. It is a consent to 
shame, a confession of blind insensibility to scandalous miscon- 
duct. 

“The report leaves the Senate worse smirched with suspicion 
than before. It will convince the public that those accusations 
are true which the report is carefully framed to deny. The whole 
proceeding has been a cowardly shirking, and no man’s reputa- 
tion will suffer more by it than Senator Gray’s.”—7he World 
(Dem.), New York. 


Senator Smith’s Contradictions.—“‘On page 499 of the report 
of the testimony taken by the Gray Committee may be found the 
following question and answer, as a part of the ‘sworn statement 
of Senator James Smith, Jr.’: 

“<«The chairman—Have you bought or sold, directly or indirectly, since 
the beginning of this session of Congress, any so-called Sugar stock or stocks, 
or stock or certificates of the American Sugar Refining Company? 

“* Senator Smith—No, sir.’” 

“The question was repeated in several other forms, reference 
always being made to the period beginning with the opening of 
the present session, and the answer was ‘No, Sir,’ every time. 
This was on June 16. We published yesterday a brief summary 
of the testimony recently taken by the same Committee. There 
was shown to Senator Smith a letter in which a broker said that 
he knew a man who asserted that he had received from Senator 
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Smith ‘orders 1n Sugar.’ Mr. Smith, our report says, then testi- 
fied as follows: 

‘““* Mr. Smith said his recollection was that he had bought 1,000 shares of 
Sugar “along about last January or the first of February.’”’ 

“The present session of Congress began in December. The 
Wilson Bill was passed by the House on February 1.”"—7he 
Times (Dem.), New York. 


Brief Comment. 


“The report of the Gray Committee which was appointed to in- 
vestigate Senate Sugar scandals surprises none who have care- 
fully watched the trend of its operations. From the beginning, 
when its sessions were held back of locked doors guarded by 
watchmen, intelligent men knew what might be expected.”— 


The Herald (Ind.), New York. 


“Only such persons who are so simple as to imagine that the 
coarse methods of direct bribery by cash-down payments are em- 
ployed in handling United States Senators will accept the report 
of the Committee as an exoneration. It is a moral certainty that 
the Senators who have fixed legislation so as to give the Trust 
millions at the expense of the people, in one way or another are 
paid for their service."—7he Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.), 
Pittsburg. 

“Tt is clear that the Committee did not want to get the facts, 
and it looks as though the Senators had formed a club for mutual 
protection, and had deliberately resolved to shield each other, 
no matter what the charges may be.”— 7#e Post-Exapress (Rep.), 
Rochester. 

“The Trust has had everything itsown way. The people know 
this, and they will not accept any certificate of good character, 
no matter by whom it is indorsed, from the men who have be- 
trayed them.”—7%e News (/nd.), Indianapolis. 


“A searching investigation would daub with mire some of the 
most distinguished seats in the Senate. The Committee saga- 
ciously stopped at the danger line and protected the reputation of 
the Senate at the expense of its own reputation for good faith.”— 
The Times (Dem.), Chicago. 

“Putting the two reports of the Senate Sugar Investigating 
Committee together the conclusion is that the Trust gets about 
what it wants in the Senate Bill, but nobody can find out what 
the Trust paid for the favor. We may also add that the Trust 
got just what it wanted in the McKinley Bill, and nobody has yet 
learned what it paid for that."— 7he Repudlican (Ind.), Spring- 
field. 

“The growers did not get what they wanted, but the Trust 
combination, with its ‘enormous wealth,’ got exactly what it 
wanted. Is it to be supposed that the ‘public mind’ will fail to 
put two and two together? Is it to be supposed that the ‘ public 
mind’ will not entertain a ‘demoralizing belief in the existence 
of corrupt politics’ ?”—7he Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 





“There is no certainty that corruption would have been un- 
earthed by a more conscientious prosecution of the investigation, 
but the public mind would have been satisfied, a condition which 
the farcical inquiry just closed cannot bring about.”— 7he 
Tribune (Rep.), Detroit. 

“No one is guilty of wrong-doing. Everybody acted from 
praiseworthy motives. Every Senator is an honorable man. 
This determination should be satisfactory to the Senators, if it is 
to nobody else.”"— 7he Express (Rep.), Albany. 


THE LESSON OF THE RECENT STRIKES. 


HERE are four very timely papers in 7he North American 
Review, August, discussing the general and special lessons 

of the recent strikes. These papers present representative opin- 
ions. General Miles takes the position that the “property of a 
corporation or company” must -be respected and protected; and, 
also, “that any combination or any body of men that threaten 
the peace, the prosperity, the personal liberty, the life and prop- 
erty of our citizens must be regarded as revolutionary and dan- 
gerous.” He believes that every patriotic and law-abiding citi- 
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zen in our country will support President Cleveland in the 
maintenance of law and order. 


The Hon. Wade Hampton, United States Commissioner of 
Railroads, uses some very strong language. He says: 


“When employees, from some real or fancied injustice done 
them, give up the positions they hold, they exercise a clear right; 
but when, by threats and violence, they force others to join in 
unlawful combinations to invade the vested rights of their fellow 
citizens, they become law-breakers, and should be treated as 
criminals.” 


Mr. Hampton indorses the action of the President; and denies 
that it was a violation of the rights of States. On this point, he 


says: 


““No one upholds whatever of State rights is left to us more 
earnestly than myself, but I can see no force in the charge that 
the President has, by his course, exceeded the authority conferred 
on him by the Constitution and the laws made in pursuance of 
that instrument.” 


Harry P. Robinson, Editor of The Ratlway Age, a paper rep- 
resenting railroad interests, writes: 


“It is as old as Plato (and therefore presumably older), that 
though revolutions break out on trivial occasions, the underlying 
causes are never trivial. They arise out of small things, but 
about great ones. 

“The grievance of the men at Pullman—the question whether 
they should receive twenty-five cents more or less for a day's 
labor—was not the cause of the strikes and riots which followed. 
It was only an excuse for precipitating a conflict which had been 
already decided upon, and which must have come sooner or later. 

“Those who have been in any measure conversant with the 
currents of thought in what are known as ‘labor circles’ have seen 
the clouds that were gathering, not only for months past, but for 
some years. Had the country not encountered the financial de- 
pression of the last twelve months, their breaking might have 
been delayed for some time yet. But it was a question of time 
only. The storm could not have been finally averted. 

“Long before the financial crisis of 1893, the leaders of certain 
labor organizations talked freely enough of their plans and am- 
bitions, even outside of the lodgerooms. These plans and ambi- 
tions, it should be distinctly understood, have contemplated 
nothing less than a general industrial rebellion, through which, 
by mere force of numbers, the labor-organizations of the country 
proposed to obtain control of the legislative and administrative 
machinery of this Government. The cardinal tenets of the ap- 
proved modern labor-doctrine are two: 

“(1) The workingmen,—by which is meant the wage-earners 
by manual labor, —being the chief producers of the wealth of the 
country, are entitled to the guiding voice in its government. 

“(2) The workingmen, when properly organized and under 
proper leadership, are strong enough to take by force, if neces- 
sary, that to which they are entitled. 

“The plans of campaign, which have been so long maturing, 
will not be abandoned because one premature and ill-advised ex- 
cursion has miscarried. ‘The writer has no wish to be an alarm- 
ist, but it is desirable the people of the United States should un- 
derstand thoroughly what the ‘cause of organized labor’ means 
to-day. The leaders of the cause may not consider that the ends 
which they seek to attain will necessarily have to be attained 
through bloodshed and by the force of armed rebellion. If it 
should prove possible through the instrumentality of the Third 
Party, and by combination with the various miscellaneous ele- 
ments of discontent which are now abroad in the land, to reach 
by peaceful and constitutional means that mastery of society and 
that control of the machinery of government to which they aspire, 
they would unquestionable prefer it so. But let it not be for- 
gotten that, whatever their preference for peaceful means may 
be, they fully believe themselves capable in the last resort of 
having the power to gain their ends by force, and clearly contem- 
plate the possibility of having to use that power. 

“When Senator C. K. Davis, of Minnesota, warned the mem- 
bers of the American Railway Union of his State, before the 
Government had decided to intervene with its military force, that 
they were ‘rapidly approaching the overt act of levying war upon 
the United States,’ he only stated a fact which was already en 
tirely familiar to the leaders of the labor-orders. They knew 
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that they were embarking upon rebellion. The word had no ter- 
tor for them, because, as we have seen, they believed themselves 
to be strong enough to win. 

“This is the situation which confronts the public. The labor- 
organizations do not include a majority of all the workingmen of 
the United States, nor all the organizations inspired with the 
same lawless and desperate spirit. Insome organizations, whose 
leaders are parties to the conspiracy, it is uncertain how far, in 
the last resort, the rank and file of the members would give those 
leaders the support which they count upon. There still remains, 
however, a sufficient residuum of treason to make the prospect 
of an united uprising something altogether too serious to be 
lightly treated. The forces of rebellion have upon their side 
some members of the United States Senate, more members of the 
lower House of Congress, and three or four Governors of States; 
though how far these gentlemen have their eyes open to the real 
meaning of the doctrines which they encourage, they alone per- 
haps can say. ‘The movement itself is not strictly a movement 
of anarchy, though it would have all the forces of anarchy upon 
its side. ‘That it is a conspiracy against the public peace, there 
can be no question. 

“The ear of the country is always ready to hearken to the cry 
of the workingman. The heart of the country is tender and 
quick to be touched by the tale of the wage-earner’s suffering. 
But the country cannot afford to be kind or soft-hearted to 
treason. Let no man flatter himself that these latest strikes are 
no more; and bear no deeper significance, than other strikes 
which have gone before. Former disorders have been but spo- 
radic outbreaks, resulting from local causes. This last is the de- 
velopment of a deep-seated malady, a cancerous growth, which 
has been deliberately implanted in the social system of the 
country, and has been fostered there till it has struck roots, which 
will not be torn out without the rending of tissue and the spill- 
ing of blood.” 


Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, begins his paper with the statement that the wages at 
Pullman were reduced “as often as the seasons would recur and 
opportunities either .arose or were made,” and gives the follow- 
ing table as ‘‘a fair criterion of the extent of the reduction in 
wages offered :” 


Price per Price of- 

piece, 1893. fered, 1894. 
Making trolley-roofs.........seseee8 oes $2.25 $1.40 
WES WOTE COT=BEAL. 60.0.0 cc ccccicccccccies 1.25 79 
Cutting carpets............ eabetoscéeures 3-00 1.50 
Making mattresses double............++- 25 «15 
Cutting Brussels carpet..... as hia eiine-oeee 2.50 1.10 
Blacksmith work, platform.............-. 4.00 2.65 
Truck-setting............ We che eek 04.beiee -45 -16 
Sleeping-car bodies ..........ceeeeeeeeee 180, 00 115.50 


“Now comes the question repeated: Was the strike wise or 
justifiable? the answer to which must always depend upon the 
character and position of the party giving it. As to the wisdom, 
time only can tell. Since ‘nothing succeeds like success’ in all 
efforts of life, I presume this element will finally set its guzefus 
upon this consideration of the subject. But was it justifiable? 
From the standpoint of the employer, No. From the standpoint 
of a labor-organization having an agreement with an employer 
whose provisions a strike would violate, No. From the stand- 
point of the A. R. U., having no agreement with either of the 
‘railroad-companies involved, and expressing the inarticulate 
protest of the masses against the wrongs inflicted upon any of 
their brothers and their yearning for justice to all mankind, Yes; 
a thousand times yes. 

“It is something not yet fully understood how thoroughly or- 
ganized labor stands as the sturdy pioneer of all the hopes of the 
masses for justice and humane conditions, of their aspirations for 
a nobler manhood resultant from an equality of opportunities. 
It is in consequence of these facts that organized labor feels itself 
frequently called upon to espouse the cause of those who have 
neglected their own interests, and who have even antagonized 
any effort to bring them within the fold of organization. 

“Laboring-men feel and know that the wealth-producers would 
certainly avail themselves of their only means of defending and 
advancing their position in life were it not that they in many 
instances had their prejudices aroused and their ignorance of 
actual conditions preyed upon by the instruments of their oppres- 
sion in the hands of the corporate and employing class. But the 
men are on strike, the police armed to the teeth are on guard to 
protect life and property, the militia are called out ostensibly for 
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the same purpose, and the regular army of the United States are 
marshaled into the field by order of the President to enforce in- 
junctions, restraining ‘everybody’ from even writing a letter, 
issued by the Judge who only a few days before expressed the 
firm conviction that the growth of labor-organizations must be 
checked by law. 

“Is it not somewhat strange that the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, a law passed by Congress in compliance 
with the demand of the people of our country to protect them 
against the greed and outrageous discriminations of the railroads, 
can be distorted to such a degree as to appall its authors and 
promoters, and should be perverted from its true purpose, and 
made to do service as an instrument to oppress the parties to 
whom it was never intended to apply, workingmen engaged in a 
contest to redress grievances. One may look almost in vain for 
the restraint the law has put upon the avarice and injustice 
practiced by the railroad-corporations. The reform elements in 
our country seem to have unconsciously created their own Frank- 
enstein, the breath of life being injected into it by plutocracy in 
the shape of ill-gotten gains.” 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS THE NEXT STEP. 


J a convention of the American Railway Union, the ad- 

dresses made by Mr. Debs, the leader of the recent strike, 
and other officers, had a decided political drift and urged upon 
labor the need of political action. Mr. Debs referred to the Pop- 
ulist Party as the only one of those now existing that is entitled 
to the support of labor. In an interview, Mr. Debs is reported 
to have said: 

“TI will never again be connected with any strike organization. The 
strike has developed the fact that the sentiment of-the people of the country 
is against strikes, and the Government stands ready to pull down 
movements at the point of the bayonet. 
men to seek redress by the ballot.” 


such 


I shall hereafter advise all work- 


The question of what should take the place of strikes, as a 
method of enforcing labor’s demands, is being widely discussed. 
While some favor the consolidation of all labor unions into one 
great National federation, others think that such consolidation 
would be a menace to industrial peace, and recommend instead 
certain changes of policy by the labor organization. Incorpora- 
tion of labor bodies and political action are also among the sug- 
gestions that have been made. The labor Press, it is strange to 
say, has utterly failed to improve the opportunity presented by 
the present crisis to outline a future policy for the labor organi- 
zation in the light of the lessons of recent events. Beyond the 
utterances of the Socialist papers, pointing out the futility of 
strikes and the necessity of abolishing the capitalistic system of 
industry, there has been no attempt on the part of labor organs 
to point the moral of the failure of the Pullman strike and 
boycott. 


Reorganize Unions on an American Basis.—‘‘ Labor needs or- 
ganization. In the present condition of things it is unequal to 
the task of coping with employers except by organization. But 
such organizations should be upon a basis that will command the 
confidence and sympathy of every honest man who gives employ- 
ment to labor. In the present confused condition of the organ- 
ized labor of the country there should be one or two or even more 
labor organizations based upon the following distinct and pro- 
claimed policy : 

“First. No man should be eligible to membership who is not 
a citizen of the United States by birth or naturalization, or who 
has not already formally declared his intention to become so. 

“Second. No Anarchist, Socialist, or agitator against law and 
order or the rights of property to all should be permitted to enter 
the organization. 

“Third. Any member of a labor organization who shall be 
guilty of lawlessness in a strike, or who shall aid and abet vio- 
lence, should be promptly dismissed from membership, and never 
again be eligible to fellowship in the association. 

“Fourth. No president or executive committee should be al- 
lowed to order a strike. A strike should be ordered only by the 
workingmen themselves in their local organizations, and only 
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those who are actual workingmen should be permitted to partici- 
pate in the decision of the question of ordering a strike. 

“Fifth. When workingmen have any grievance it should be 
presented to employers only by the workingmen themselves. 
Idle officials who are not themselves laborers should never be 
permitted to represent the workingmen in any dispute with their 
employers. Nor should they be permitted to have any voice in 
the question of ordering a strike. 

“Sixth. The number of idlers who now live off labor by filling 
official positions has become enormous. There are hundreds of 
them constantly traveling throughout the country, living luxuri- 
ously, and about the only practicable results of their efforts are 
increased labor disturbances and the loss of millions of money 
annually to labor by causeless strikes. 

“A labor organization planned on such a platform would at 
once command the entire respect of employers throughout the 
country, and would assure the heartiest sympathy from the whole 
people. There would be safety against foolish strikes, and there 
would be safety against all needless disturbances in our indus- 
trial circles.”.— 7he Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


The Consolidated Scheme.—‘‘ It was recently announced that a 
new labor organization was in course of formation which should 
be so comprehensive as to embody in its membership all the 
wage-earners of the country. The power of a. body so numeri- 
cally strong, it was stated, would be irresistible in any contest 
which might occur between capital and labor. So it would be, if 
such an organization could be effected, and, being effected, it 
sagaciously, justly used its power. The basic principle of the 
projected order is to be that the cause of one wage-earner is the 
cause of all, and it follows as a matter of course that if an em 
ployer were to wrong one of his employees it would be the duty 
of all other employees to make his cause their own. 

“How difficult it is to enforce the principle that the cause of 
one is the cause of all is suggested by the following statistics, 
published by 7he Wall Street Fournal, which show the annual 
expenditures of ten prominent railroad companies and the share 
paid to labor: 
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“The average percentum of these expenditures paid to labor is 
about 60 per cent., and the gross sum paid by the employers to 
their employees in round numbers $143,000,000. If it were pos- 
sible to bring all these employees into a single organization, and 
they should strike in order to repress the real or imaginary wrong 
of one of their number, the loss which they would suffer would be 
out of all proportion to the object of the strike. Such a contest 
would inflict an injury upon hundreds of thousands of wage- 
earners so great as to be wholly indefensible, as the workingmen 
would be the chief, the greatest sufferers. In all the practical 
affairs of life the welfare of the many cannot wisely be sacrificed 
to the advantage of the individual, and whatever may be the the- 
oretical merits of the principle of the proposed new Labor organ- 
ization, it is doubtful if it is one which can be rendered successful 
upon any recognized principle of social economy.”—7he Ledger 
(Rep.) 5 Philadelphia. 


CATHOLICS AND THE LIQUOR-TRAFFIC. 


ee Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America at its an- 

nual Convention at St. Paul warmly indorsed Mgr. Satolli’s 
decision sustaining Bishop Watterson’s attitude toward societies 
officered by liquor-dealers. Father Meyer, of Bayonne, New 
Jersey, writes to The New York Sun, protesting against the in- 
terpretation put upon the Satolli letters. He claims that the 
Apostolic Delegate expressed no opinion at all on the merits of 
the issue between Bishop Watterson and the liquor-dealers, but 
that he simply asserted the Bishop's rights to pass upon questions 
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of the conduct and morals of the faithful in his diocese. The 
version of the Press, Father Meyer claims to have been garbled 
and defective. 


An Impending Battle of Giants.—‘‘ The recent indorsement by 
Mgr. Satolli, apostolic delegate, of Bishop Watterson’s position, 
that no one engaged in the liquor business could be admitted to 
office in Catholic societies, brings the liquor interest face to face 
with a new difficulty. That the official representative of the 
Pope himself should give so unqualified an indorsement of the 
radical position of the Ohio Bishop is a significant fact which the 
liquor interest cannot afford to ignore or overlook. There seems 
to be impending a battle of giants, and both interests have much 
involved in the contest, which can but bring loss to both. The 
Catholic Church has probably over two-thirds of the saloon- 
keepers in the United States in its membership, or at least as 
adherents, besides a large proportion of the wholesale, distilling 
and brewing interest. Inthe approaching contest, business inter- 
ests will be brought into conflict with religious or rather ecclesi- 
astical authority, and the struggle will be an internecine one. 
The most liberal supporters of the Catholic Church in a financial 
way are the liquor-men, and it would hardly be expected that 
they would continue to furnish the sinews of war to an institution 
that would ostracise them. 

“Of one thing we may rest assured, that this action is nochild’s 
play, no passing whim, but the result of long and deep delibera- 
tion on a matter of great moment. The Baltimore decrees were 
considered merely as advisory and not authoritative. The edict 
of Mgr. Satolli, spoken by the authority of the Pope, makes them, 
as it were, virtually the dogma of the Church.”—MW/zda's Criterion 
(Liguor), Chicago. 


The Decision Not Altogether a Surprise.—‘‘ While the decision 
was received with feelings of joy by all the temperance people of 
New York because of the great effect such a declaration, coming 
just at this time, would have in advancing the cause of temper- 
ance, it did not create the sensation it would have done if it had 
come several years ago. For a good many years past there has 
been growing up a feeling against saloon-keepers as members of 
the various clubs associated with the churches. This does not 
apply to the big brewers, it is true, some of whom are very prom- 
inent indeed in the more exclusive Catholic organizations, but the 
smaller fry long ago began to realize that there was something 
of a bad name attached to the trade and they have been getting 
out of it."— Zhe Catholic Total-Abstinence News, Philadelphia. 


A Surprising and Gratuitous Attack.—“ Considering the lib- 
eral position the Catholic Church has heretofore held toward 
saloon-keepers, and the generous contributions received from the 
latter for church purposes, the expressions.of the bishop are of a 
remarkable and entirely unexpected character, while the fact that 
Monsignor Satolli not only sustains them fully, but goes out of 
his way to make a general and gratuitous attack. on the entire 
liquor trade of the United States, is surprising to those who have 
regarded him, by reason of his previous utterances, as a man of 
broad and liberal opinions.”—Arewers’ Journal (Liguor), New 
York. 

Romanism Has Been an Obstacle to Temperance.—‘ If Roman 
prelates had taken that position fifty years ago, the temperance 
question would have been long ago settled in this country. It is 
safe to say that more than half of all the saloon-keepers in the 
Northern States are nominally members of the Church of Rome, 
and are contributing largely to the support of that Church. 
Again and again, during the past few years, we have had occa- 
sion to cal] attention to the terrible work done by liquor-sellers in 
immediate connection with the laying of corner-stones of churches, 
or with dedications. Priests have even bargained with saloon- 
ists, or others, to sell liquor on such occasions, for the promotion 
of the Church enterprise. Take away the liquor from many of 
these Church festivities, and the multitude of attendants would 
seriously diminish. .. . 

“It is not probable that the example of the good Bishop will be 
immediately followed by others, in any considerable numbers ; 
but there is here and there a prelate of Rome who has a con- 
science, and who seeks the welfare of his people, a pious man 
who has regard to the temporal and the eternal interests of those 
committed to his care, and it is to be hoped that these, few 
though they may be, will come to see that it is their duty as well 
as their privilege to remove from the garments of their Church 
the blood-stains which generations of vice and crime have brought 
upon them.”"—/ournal and Messenger (Baptist), Cincinnatz. 
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SHALL WE HAVE A LARGE STANDING ARMY? 


Bouse part played by the Federal troops in the recent railroad- 

strike in the West has led several eminent army officers to 
urge an increase of the regular army. General Schofield is 
quoted as saying that the President should have authority to en- 
list men in the army for emergencies up to a maximum of 60,000, 
and Major-General Howard is reported to have said that recent 
events have demonstrated the imperative need of increasing the 
regular army to at least 60,000. 


A Moderate Increase Needful.—‘‘In times of profound calm in 
the country, the regular army doubtless appears to many asa very 
unnecessary and expensive establishment, maintained principally 
for show, and useless in a country which can readily avoid a for- 
eign war. But when civil authority anywhere fails and mob-rule 
is imminent, nothing is more convenient and assuring than a 
regiment or two of ‘regulars’ to assist the local militia. 

“For this purpose, there should be a moderate increase of the 
regular army. The present maximum of 25,oooenlisted men was 
fixed by the Acts of 1866, 1869, and 1870. Since 1870, the popula- 
tion of the country has increased over 24,000,000. The size of 
the regular army should keep pace with the population. Provi- 
sion should be made for its reasonable systematic increase. . . . 
The country has been growing during the last two decades at the 
rate of about 12,000,000 every ten years. By 1900, the country, 
at the present rate of growth, will contain double the population 
it contained in 1870. Should not the army bear some relation to 
this growth? . . . If it is necessary to have such an army at all, 
it should be increased with the growth of the country in popula- 
tion. If the army were increased to 4o,000 it would be no larger, 
relatively to population and the exigencies it is presumed to 
guard against, than it was twenty-five years ago.”— 7he Ledger 
(dnd. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Various Views. 


“If any conclusion seems inevitable from the facts, itis that our 
present army is quite large enough for all probableneeds. And, 
justly or unjustly, Americans entertain a dread—vague perhaps, 
but active—of the evil possibilities that lurk in standing armies 
greater than may be absolutely necessary.”— 7he World (Dem.), 
New York. 

“A strong sentiment is developing in favor of an increase of 
the army. The opinion that it ought to be increased has been 
entertained for some years by those who have given the matter 
reflection, but recent outbreaks of the lawless in different sections 
of the country, which made it impossible for the Government to 
perform its ordinary functions without bringing to its aid the mil- 
itary, have been a significant warning, and it is now an active 
instead of a passive sentiment. The United States army is ridic- 
ulously small in comparison with that of any other nation a frac- 
tion of the size of this country.”—-7he American (Rep.), Balte- 
more. 

“This Republic should be maintained by the patriotism and the 
intelligence of the citizen, who isthe Government. At the same 
time, in a country of 65,000,000 of people, a standing army of 
100,000 would be substantial protection against demagogues and 
adventurers and the lawless and vicious, to whom our present 
regular army of 25,000 is a subject of ridicule."—7he Capital 
(Rep.), Topeka. 

“There is something in the moral force of the Government as 
well as the strength of its arms that brings consternation when it 
is found that it has espoused the otherside. Though the army is 
known to number but 25,000 men, there is also knowledge that it 
can be increased very promptly to any required number that the 
occasion demands. This country does not need a standing army 
larger than its present nucleus."—7%e Chronicle (Dem.), 
Augusta. 

“There is a strong military spirit running through the Ameri- 
can people, especially in the South, which is only wanting an 
opportunity to display itself, so there need be no fear on the 
score of our military preparation to meet all emergencies from 
within or without. Besides, these facts should relieve us of all 
necessity of increasing our regular army—small as itseems. We 
want no standing army in this country, much, if any, larger, than 
the one we have, with the States so amply prepared to protect 


themselves, and if necessary to respond to the call of the general 
Government.”— 7he Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Cincinnatz. 
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NOTES. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARIES.—In accordance with Governor 
Tillman's proclamation, the dispensaries throughout the State were opened 
on August 1. There wasno excitement. No attempt was made 
any liquor or close the private barrooms. Cases are now pending inthe 
Supreme Court, and the Governor is waiting for a decision which will de- 
clare the Dispensary Law constitutional. In Aiken and Marion the muni 
cipal authorities arrested the keepers of the dispensaries for selling liquor 
in violation of town ordinances. 


to seize 


THE TARIFF IN CONFERENCE.—The fate of the Tariff Bill will probably 
be decided during the present week. At this writing (Monday), the pros- 
pect of an agreement between the Senate and House conferees is not very 
good. It is understood that the House insists upon some material conces- 
sion on coal and iron ore, while the Senate refuses to concede more than a 
reciprocity provision with reference to coal. Several changes in the sugar- 
schedule have been suggested in conference, and a compromise is looked 
for which will reduce the protection to the Sugar Trust. Senators Gorman, 
Brice, and Smith, who are accused of * holding up”’ the Bill for selfish pur- 
poses, insist that they are in favor of free raw materials, but that no Bill 
with coal andiron on the free list can possibly pass the Senate. The 
President is understood to adhere to the position he took in his letter to 
Representative Wilson. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“IT is hard for Colonel W. C. P. Breckinridge to see that he has missed 
his calling. He should have been Minister to Turkey.’’—7he 7imes, Aansas 
City. 

“FRANCE’S new President doesn’t use tobacco, but .He proposes to make 
the Anarchists smoke.”’—7he Journal, Atlanta, 

“THE gold-reserve is now down to $55,000,000. 


\ snow Isn’t it time to repeal 
something or other?’’—7he 7imes, Denver. 


“THERE is no foolishness about an Eastern war-cloud. When it gets 
loaded up it lets go. Japan and China have not yet progressed far enough 
in civilization todo most of their fighting with their mouths.”—7he Cou- 
rier-Journal, Louisville. 

“IF Japan will maintain the gait she has struck, the Chinese immigration 

uestion is settled without further action on the part of this country.’’— 

he Times, Chicago. 

“Korea seems to be out of Japan and intothe fire.’—Z7he World, New 
York. 

“<THE ILLS OF THE SOUTH’ is the name of a late contribution to litera- 
ture. Governor Tillman should figure in the book.”’—7Z7he Ledger, Phila- 
delphia. 

“Now that Hawaii has become a Republic, the best revenge Queen Lili- 
uokalani can take1is to organize a woman’s suffrage movement.’’—7Zhe 
Times, Philadelphia. 


THERE IS MIGHTY LITTLE LEFT. 


A LESSON IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
(Follow the course of the arrows.) 





The Origin of Wealth is in the soil. 

The producer gives up plenty, and gets back a pittance, 
The consumer pays dearly, and receives a dole. 
Middlemen stand between, and levy tribute 


Ram's Horn. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


PRODUCTIVE CONDITIONS OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


HEN we began to read Hamlin Garland’s article in 7he 
Forum, August, the first question that suggested itself 
was, Is there an American literature? Evidently Mr. Garland be- 
lieves that there shou/d be such a literature “distinctly and un- 
nmistakably American,” and the condition he imposes is that this 
literature ‘‘must be faithful to American conditions.” The Amer- 
ican writer must be, to use the word Mr. Garland has coined, a 
“veritist.” He uses this word because, as he says, “realism has 
been indiscriminately applied to everything from a tract on 
Christian Science down to 
a tank-drama.” What he 
says of the “veritist,” who 
is to make this American 
literature, gets a greater 
interest from the fact that 
Mr. Garland is one of the 
leading writers of this new 
school of American real- 
ism. 


“The difference between 
the veritist and the roman- 
ticist is expressed, first, by 
choice of subject. The 
veritist chooses for his sub- 
ject not the impossible, not 
even the possible, but al- 
ways the probable. He 
does not seek the excep- 
tional, the sensational; he zatura//y finds the probable more in- 
teresting than the impossible. Certainly he does not choose it 
because it pays better, for it does not. The larger portion of the 
public is composed of grown-up children, and tales of blood and 
intrigue please them much better than stories of the probable and 
the wholesome. Mr. Rider Haggard’s books sell better than 
Miss Wilkins’. Thus the poor veritist is too often a martyr to 
his care for probabilities. 

““He sees Mr. Marion Crawford and Mr. Conan Doyle winning 
loud applause and much money by easy-going tales of love and 
war, the while his unexciting stories of normal human life find 
only an occasional reader. This is in the nature of things. The 
new art, the modern statement, must make its way against the 
traditional. It is like making a new road in the forest. To 
rouse passion is an easy trick; to produce intellectual emotion is 
an art. Even to read an original novel requires brains. The 
veritist chooses a modern theme necessarily. His love of life 
and his distaste for imitation prevent him from ‘novelizing’ his- 
tory in the manner of the school of historical novelists, and keeps 
him from the worn-out themes of the Middle Ages. He feels en- 
tirely willing that other men should write ‘The Iron Mask’ and 
‘The Glittering Glaive.’ To him such work is a waste of 
time. 

“The veritist has wearied of the expected also. He does not 
contrive to have things come out all right in the end to satisfy 
some sentimentalist who wants ‘him’ toalways marry‘her.’ He 
cannot provide such endings in opposition to the logic of all that 
has gone before. If the drift of the action is in a certain direc- 
tion, it can be changed only by the will of the character or by the 
working of characters upon social environment. 

“Neither does he enjoy the fortuitous. The chance thing, the 
curious coincidence, has small value to the veritist. To him the 
sunny, the regular, the normal is miraculous. He studies stars, 
not comets. The spy who is condemned to death is wof¢ a son of 
the general, nor a nephew,—not even a son of an old classmate : 
he isastranger. This lessens the agony, but raises the novel- 
ist’s art. In the drama, the hero does not rush in at the last mo- 
ment and bid the villain ‘stand back.’ The son and husband 
who goes off to the war, and whom everybody supposes to be 
dead, continues to be dead, notwithstanding the need of him at 
home. The old curmudgeon who holds the mortgage has not the 
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slightest desire to possess the widow—he wants the interest. In 
this novel, the hero does not hear of the heroine’s danger; the 
will stays lost, and the wife marries again, and her step-children 
get on peaceably with her. 

“All this because the veritist does not constantly ask himself: 
‘Will this create an effect?’ or ‘Could this happen ?’—but asks 
himself, ‘ Wou/d this happen?’ He does not say it never happens 
that the spy looks like the general’s classmate, or that the will 
turns up; he merely knows that it is not probable. In short, life 
goes on in this novel as under the Sun and in the open air. The 
central figures do not necessarily marry or die at the end of the 
book—they walk on over the hill. I am quite willing to grant 
that this is distressing to certain minds, but the writers of such 
stories are not writing to please or to distress romantically in- 
clined readers, but to satisfy their own ideas of art. That is to 
say, the veritist forms his novel upon life, not upon some other 
man’s book; not even upon his own caprice, but upon his per- 
sonal impression of the fact. 

“It is not true to say that there is no imagination involved. 
Imagination is generally taken to mean the creation of weird, 
unnatural, impossible, or pathologic situations. The people who 
use the word thus are mistaken in their psychology. ‘These are 
merely the more hackneyed forms of the imagination. Imagi- 
nation is not a thing possessed only by an occasional morbid writer 
of sensational fiction. It is a faculty possessed by the bridge- 
builder, the inventor, the business man, often in far higher 
degree. To imagine vice and crime and salacious incidents is 
not to my mind a very high exercise of the imagination. The 
imagination involved in the writing of truthful novels is just as 
certainly creative as that used in the ‘Lone Horseman’ or in 
‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ It is a little saner and more whole- 
some; that is all. That it is not photography or flat reporting 
can be proved by this fact: the critic cannot distinguish between 
the entirely fictitious characters of the veritistic novel and the 
characters drawn from life. The critic is challenged to point out 
in ‘A Modern Instance’ the characters ‘photographed’ from 
life. 

“In advocating veritism, I am not to be understood as apolo- 
gizing for the so-called French realists. In fact, they are not 
realists from my point of view. They seem to me to be sex-mad. 
I do not believe they are true to the men and women who make 
up the great body of citizens of France. I believe the average 
man or woman in France is sane and wholesome. I know this is 
true in America. They may be rough and sordid, and grim with 
a life of toil, but, as a rule, Americans are not sex-maniacs. No 
nation can endure, and transact business, whose citizens are as 
depraved as those set forth by Zola or his feeble imitators here in 
America. . Even were his books true of the French, it would not 
justify a vile imitation of them on this side of the ocean. To 
imitate a grace is.weakness; to imitate a vice is criminal. Ver- 
itism shuts out those novelists who think that only crime is real 
and only vice interesting. It does not include dramas which 
deal with diseased persons. Zola is a great writer, a terrible 
satirist: he is not what I mean by ‘veritist.’ . 

“There is one characteristic which I believe marks the differ- 
ence between the veritist and all romancers or idealists. The 
veritist loves actual life; the romancers shrink from it as if from 
cold water. The veritist loves realities, is moved and exalted by 
them. He fights greed and depravity face to face. He discerns 
nobility among his street companions. He laughs with them, 
not at them. He feels the waves of life beat upon him, and is 
moved and nerved as if by the dash of ocean spray. He loves 
the Sun and air. He sees the drama of street and market-place. 
He finds significance and beauty in the things near at hand. 
He feels no need of ‘escaping from life.’ . 

“Finally veritism, as I see it, does not enslave, it sets free. It 
does not even say, ‘Idealize life—seek out the beautiful.’ It 
places the artist alone before life and says: ‘You are alone with 
the fact and your literary conscience. Your product is your own 
—or should be. It should be your individual comment upon life. 
Be yourself. Do not cringe or prostrate yourself; above all, do 
not imitate. As a creative mind, the great masters of the past 
have nothing for you. There is nothing for you to do but ignore 
them, as they ignored the masters who came before their time. 
All that Shakespeare or Goethe knew of humanity, you may 
know; not through them, not at second or third hand, but 
through a study of present life—by contact with men and women 
and with physical nature.’” 
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GREEK PAPYRI IN EGYPT. 
HE ‘search in the sands of Egypt for the buried records of 
‘the past has, within the last fifty years, and notably in the 
last decade, brought to light many Greek papyri pertaining to 
the period of Greek dominion in Egypt. These help very ma- 
terially to. complete our knowledge of the ancient Greek script as 
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tory had commenced, two hundred years before Herodotus, 
the Father of History, had composed his work. As Taylor 
says, ‘The history and importance of this work can hardly be 
exaggerated.’ ‘To the historian it is of interest as a confirmation 
of the account given by Herodotus of the employment of Ionian 
and Carian mercenaries; by the geographer it is prized as the 
earliest contemporary record of geographical exploration ; for the 
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THE ABU SIMBEL RECORD. 


derived from Greek sources, the 
most ancient examples of Greek 
writing being those found in the 
papyrus rolls of Egypt in the Second 
Century, B.c. But according to 
“Davis and Cobern’s History of 
Ancient Egypt in the Light of Re- 
cent Discoveries,” * Egypt itself fur- 
nishes Grecian records earlier than any which the Greeks have 
left us of themselves. 


“The earliest Greek inscriptions,” we read, ‘“ were written from 
right to left as in the Semiticlanguages. Next came the method 
called boustrophedon, in which the written lines run alternately 
from right to left and from left to right, or vce versa. Lastly, 
writing from left to right became universal. In the most ancient 
tomb inscriptions of Melos and Thera we have the earliest form 
of writing. Boustrophedon was commonly used in the Sixth 
Century, n.c. A notable example, however, is found in the 
famous Greek inscription at Abu Simbel, the earliest to which a 
date can be given. This inscription is the first absolutely firm 
standing-ground in the history of the Greek alphabet, and con- 
sequently in the history of our own. It is cut in the leg of one 
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of the colossal statues which guard the entrance of the Greek 
Temple, and records the exploration of the Nile, up to the Sec 
ond Cataract, by certain Greek, Ionian, and Carian mercenaries 
in the service of Psammetichus. The date is about 600 B.c. Be- 
sides this Greek inscription there are six Phoenician, nine- 
teen Greek, and three are in an unknown alphabet which is sup- 
posed to be Carian. The one which we illustrate is the most im 
portant, as it serves to fix, approximately, the date at which it 
was written. They were cut before what we call Greek his- 


* Biblia Publishing Co., Meriden, Conn., through whose courtesy the ac- 
companying plates are furnished. 
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philologist it conserves in an unim- 
peachable form a most primitive 
specimen of Ionic Greek. . . . 

“‘A most interesting and valuable 
collection is upward of ten thousand 
Egyptian papyrus documents, which 
were discovered in the Fayoum, and 
purchased by the Archduke Rainer 
of Austria a few years ago. The 
collection is unique, and the docu- 
ments, which are written in eleven different languages, have all 
been deciphered and arranged scientifically. They cover a period 
of 2,500 years and furnish remarkable evidence as to the culture 
and public and private life of the ancient Egyptians and other 
nations. These documents show that a flourishing trade in the 
manufacture of paper from linen rags existed six centuries before 
the process was known in Europe. Another interesting feature 
in the collection is a number of commercial letters, contracts, tax 
records, wills, tailors’ bills, novels, and even love-letters dating 
from 1200 B.C. 

“Among the examples of cursive Greek writing taken from the 
Fayoum is the will of Demetrius, which is written in a remarka- 
bly fine hand, and may be classed as a good example of the 
official writing of the time, penned by a skilful and experienced 
registrar. The tax receipt which we also illustrate is from a doc- 
ument of the thirteenth year of Ptolemy Philopator, recording 
the payment of a tax at Thebes. . 
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WILL OF DEMETRIUS.—237 B.c. 
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“Although our knowledge of the Greeks from historical Greek 
sources may be said to begin with the first Olympiad, 776 years 
before the Christian era, yet our knowledge of the Greeks from 
sources external to Hellas dates from an infinitely earlier period, 
and it comes to us from Egypt. In a tablet carved on the cliffs 
of the valley of Hammamat, which leads from Coptos’to the Red 
Sea, there exists to this day a record of the victories of Sankhara, 
last king of the XIth dynasty (cerca B.c. 2500) in which he boasts 
that he had ‘ broken down the strength of the Hanebu.’ Hanebu 
(which means ‘the people of all shores’) being the name by which 
the coast-folk and islanders of the 4gean were designated, not 
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only at that remote time, but as recently as the reigns of the 
Ptolemies. This is the earliest mention of the Greeks in the 
history of the world; we hear no more after this of the early 
Greeks in Egypt till they reappear as the Danai or Danzans, 
some twelve or thirteen hundred years later, in the reign of 
Tehuti-mes III. Two hundred years later we find on a colossal 
bas-relief group of Pharaoh Horemheb and his prisoners of war, 
a profile of one woman of the Hanebu tribe; this is the earliest 
portrait of a Greek in the world. A hundred years later, as we 
have seen, the Greeks of the mainland, of the island, and of 
Asia Minor, came thronging in quick succession upon the stage 
of history.” 


HOW A GREAT ENGINEER WAS MADE. 


IR EDWIN ARNOLD contributes an article entitled “‘ The 
Two Bridges” to The School Bulletin and New York State 
Educational Journal. Itreads like a romance, and is well worth 
the attention of parents and teachers who have “stupid” children 
to train: 


“One afternoon there came to the gate of my garden in Egbas- 
ton the boy I considered the most stupid and hopeless in all my 
classes. He was tall and ungainly, although good-looking ; very 
shy and silent; docile and respectful enough, but always behind- 
hand with some among his tasks, and, consequently, forever at 
the bottom of his form; the sort of lad no master troubles him- 
self about. I must confessI had given up all idea of making 
anything out of him, at any rate as regarded certain important 
lessons,—a helpless, dull, unwilling, profitless dunce,—so I im- 
agined ; and so I had reluctantly come to treat him. 

“With him came into my garden a pretty girl, a year younger, 
who explained that ‘Trotter’ wanted badly to see me, but did not 
dare to venture alone; and so, being his friend and living with 
his mother, she had accompanied him. Possibly that made me 
more indulgent to the hulking, stupid, silent youth; for there 
were great, bright tears in the girl’s blue eyes, and she held the 
big, nervous fellow by the edge of his coat, as if she feared he 
would run away from shame or fright. And then she softly re- 
lated how good a boy he was to his mother, and how hard he 
worked to learn his school tasks, and how miserable he became 
at his repeated failures, and his perpetual ignominy at the bot- 
tom of the form, and how all-important it was that he should 
pass a forthcoming examination, on which his future bread and 
meat would depend, and that she had accordingly persuaded him 
to come straight to me, and now desired very ardently to make 
me understand that ‘Trotter’ was burning with desire to win my 
good opinions, and that she and his mother thought he could not 
be really stupid, because there were other lessons, outside geom- 
etry and what not, which he always did well, and he had, more- 
over, invented two or three remarkable improvements for a steel- 
rolling factory. 

““So I made the poor lad speak for himself; and then he rue- 
fully explained how he had never for one fleeting moment under- 
stood any atom of Euclid, nor why it was ever written or taught 
at all, with other special difficulties in his course,—certain sub- 
jects being all the time, as I myself well knew, easy enough to 
him. ‘The truth was, he was no more stupid than the other aver- 
age ‘Brummagem’ boys. He was a proud, silent, well-meaning 
lad, who had been vilely taught at the beginning; for teaching 
is a fine art, and very few really understand it. 

“His humility and earnestness melted me, as well as the tears 
in the blue eyes of his little friend. I sent her home, and made 
him stop to tea, and that afternoon we tore up Euclid by the 
roots: we divested ourselves of all the false terror inspired in 
young minds by that ancient name; we went behind the old 
Alexandrian geometer, and found him out in his plan, his pur- 
poses, his beginnings, his fallacies, and his merits. 

“I told ‘Trotter’ not to be ashamed at any little personal diffi- 
culties, since King Ptolemy had boggled like himself at the foot 
of the ‘Asses’ Bridge,’ and had asked Euclid one day, in Alex- 
andria, if he could not make it all a bit easier, to which the 
ancient mathematician replied that ‘there is no royal road to 
learning.’ ‘But there is, Trotter,’ I said, ‘a very broad and 
good King’s Highway, by means of which nothing is difficult, 
nothing abstruse. It is just as easy-to learn the binomial the- 
orem, or Persian, or Sanskrit, or Euclid, or navigation, or chem- 
istry, as it is to mow grass or shear asheep. The secret is to be 
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rightly taught, or to teach yourself rightly from the beginning, 
making sure of every step taken, and bearing in mind that most 
learning is.very simple, and that most school-books do their very 
best to render it obscure and senseless.’ 

“Well, with that we built up Euclid for ourselves. Trotter 
came to me privately, day by day; and we attacked that fatal 
Fifth Proposition of the First Book as Napoleon his enemies at 
the Bridge of Arcola. We surveyed it, we made colored sections 
of it, so that he ended by knowing all its intricate triangles. We 
mapped out and marked its angles and lines, so that we came to 
be able to prove the theorem by colors or numbers just as well as 
by letters. We worked out deductions and corollaries from it, 
until, like a kind of geometrical Clapham Junction, or the big 
railway bridges one over the other at Birmingham, we had all 
sorts of supplementary propositions built over it and under it. 

“And, as he grasped the razson d’étre of Euclid, his terrors 
changed to pleasure. The lad became the finest demonstrator in 
the class, always at top for geometry. 

“Well, that was one bridge. As I was crossing Canada many 
and many a year afterward, in the new and wonderful region 
which extends between Vancouver and Winnipeg, we came upon 
a ‘junction’—and right upon a very important ceremony: the 
opening of a most remarkable bridge, built over a most impetu- 
ous and unrestrainable river, and connecting in a most momen- 
tous manner for commerce and intercourse the sister States of a 
great province. We had to stay over-night at the station, and 
decided to be present at the inauguration of the new bridge. 

“Having received a very polite invitation to attend, I repaired 
to the superintending engineer of the district, in order to obtain 
some particulars of time and place. 

“Inquiring at the door, I was told that the superintending en- 
gineer was for the moment out, but his wife, whose name I did 
not catch, would see me, Looking round the walls of match- 
board in a casual manner, I spied, to my astonishment, among 
pictures of various kinds, a photographic view of King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, and close beside it—the Fifth Proposition 
of the First Book of Euclid, with the angles and triangles done 
in divers colors, and underneath it written, ‘My First Bridge.’ 
Near at hand was a truly superb picture of the new Canadian 
bridge, in allits glory of iron and timber, with the rushing, forest- 
born river innocuously whirling ice-slabs and slags beneath its 
wide arches; while in the corner I read the words, very neatly 
inscribed, ‘His Second Bridge.’ 

“Just then the door opened and there came in the nicest, 
brightest, most open-faced matron that can be imagined, leading 
a handsome boy of ten or twelve years by the hand. In an in- 
stant, after all these years, we had recognized each other. She 
was the very same gifl with the blue eyes who had brought 
Trotter up to me in his deep woe about Euclid; and Trotter— 
none other than the melancholy Trotter—was the great and glad 
mechanical hero of the occasion, the triumphant engineer who 
had spanned the Red River with his world-admired bridge.” 


INTERVIEWING. 


HIS is the age of Interviewing, and Ouida has risen in her 
wrath and protested against the whole system. In that 
bright and sparkling department of 7he Pall Mall Magazine, 
called “Without Prejudice,” we find some good things on Inter- 
viewing. 


“There is one form of persecution to which celebrity or notori- 
ety is subject which Ouida omitted in her impassioned protest. 
It is Interviewing carried one step further—from the ridiculous to 
the sublime of audacity. The auto-Interview one might christen 
it, if the officiating purist would pass the hybrid name. You are 
asked to supply information about yourself by post, prepaid. 
The ordinary interview, whatever may be said against it, is at 
least painless; and, annoying as it is to after-reflection to have 
had your brain picked of its ideas by a stranger who gets paid for 
them, still the mechanical vexations of literature are entirely 
taken over by the journalist who hangs on your lips; though, if I 
may betray the secrets of the prison-house, he often expects you 
to supply the questions as well as the answers. But when you 
are asked to write your life for a biographical dictionary, or to 
communicate particulars about yourself to a newspaper, it is 
difficult, however equable your temperament, not to feel a mod- 
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icum of irritation. It is not only the labor of writing and the 
cost of stamps that anger you. Your innate modesty is outraged. 
How is it possible for you to say all those nice things about your- 
self which you know to be your due, and which a third person 
might even exaggerate? What business have editors to expose 
you to such inner conflict? . 

“But perhaps the climax of irritation is reached when, having 
troubled to write down autobiographical details, having wrestled 
with your modesty and overthrown it, having posted your letter 
and prepaid it, the —— —— editor rejects your contribution 
without thanks. This hard fate overtook me—moz gui vous 
parle—not very long ago. The conductor of a penny journal, 
not unconnected with literary tit-bits, honored me with a triple 
interrogatory. This professional Rosa Dartle wanted to know— 

“*(1) The conditions under which you write your*novels.’ 

(2) How you get your plots and characters.’ 
(3) How you find your titles.’ 

“TI was very busy. I was very modest, but the accompanying 
assurance that an anxious world was on the guz vive for the in- 
formation appealed to my higher self, and I took up my pen and 
wrote: 

“*(1) The conditions under which I write my novels can be 
better imagined than described.’ 

“*(2) My plots and characters I get from the MSS. submitted 
to me by young authors, whose clever but crude ideas I hate to 
see wasted. I always read everything sent to me, and would 
advise young authors to encourage younger authors to send them 
their efforts.’ 

“*(3) As for my titles, they are the only things I work out my- 
self, and you will therefore excuse me if I preserve a measure of 
reticence as to the method by which I get them.’ . 

“*What is being interviewed like?’ * young lady once asked 
me, unconscious she was subjecting me to the process. ‘It is 
being asked what you drink—and not getting it,’ I explained to 
her. The curiosity of the interviewer is indeed boundless. He 
even asks which is your favorite author, so that you are forced to 
advertise some other fellow. And yet there is another side to the 
question, which Ouida ignores. There are two periods in the 
life of successful persons—the first when they are anxious to be 
interviewed, the second when people are anxious to interview 
them. With some there thus arrives a third period, in which 
they are anxious not to be interviewed, but this is rare. Doubt- 
less there are superior persons who never craved for fame even in 
their callow youth, and possibly Ouida herself may have taken to 
authorship as an elaborate means of diverting attention from 
herself. But the majority of mortals, being fools by edict of Puck 
and Carlyle, are pleased to fly through the lips of men. Even 
Tennyson, whose horror of the interviewer almost reached insan- 
ity, whose later life was one long ‘We are observed: let us dis- 
semble,’ is said to have been disappointed when the casual 
pedestrian took no notice of him at all.” 


ace 
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Public Libraries in the United States.—The last report on 
public libraries was issued in 1893. It contains a list of 3,804 
libraries of upward of 1,000 volumes. Deducting from the list of 
1884-85 all libraries of less than 1,000 volumes, the number re- 
ported was 2,987. From this it appears that the increase in six 
years—the compilation of the statistics was completed in 1891— 
was 817, or 27.35 percent. The 3,804 libraries enumerated con- 
tain 26,896,357 bound volumes, and 4,340,817 pamphlets, a total 
of 31,237,354. The average size of the libraries is 8,194 volumes, 
the average population to a library 16,462, and the average num- 
ber of books to every 100 of the population 50. Compared with 
the report of 1884-85, the figures show an increase in the average 
size of the library of 1,813 volumes to each library, or 28.4 per 
cent. ; a decrease of population to a library of 2,360, or 12.5 per 
cent. ; and an increase of the number of books to every one hun- 
dred inhabitants of sixteen, or 47 percent. Regarding the size 
of libraries the report gives the following interesting figures: 
There were in 1891 three libraries containing upward of 500,000 
volumes; one between 300,000 and 500,000; twenty-six between 
100,000 and 300,000; sixty-eight between 50,000 and 100,000; 128 
between 25,000 and 50,000; 383 between 10,000 and 25,000; 565 
between 5,000 and 10,000; and 2,360 between 1,000 and 5,000. 
The number of libraries in the various States decreases from 511 
in New York and 508 in Massachusetts to three in some of the 
smaller and Western States. Of the three largest libraries Mas- 
sachusetts contains two, the Boston Public, 556,283 volumes, and 
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the Harvard University library, 570,097 volumes. The library of 
Congress contains 659,843 bound volumes and 210,000 pamphlets. 
—The New England Magazine, August. 

Literature as She is Circulated.—‘‘ The filthy habit of thumb- 
ing one another’s books,” which Ruskin has denounced, is still 
the prevalent fashion in England, where less books are bought 
than in almost any other country whose inhabitants can read. A 
few religious works, and a few prize volumes with gilt edges and 
severe inscriptions, make up the library of the average English- 
man, to whom the idea of buying a book (except to give away) 
does not occur. He finds his imagination sufficiently catered 
for by his newspaper and its advertisements, and he pays his 
womanfolk’s subscriptions to Mudie’s or Smith’s in the same 
spirit as he pays for their bonnets. For bonnets and books he 
himself has no need. Thus, in so far as the demand makes the 
supply, which it does, except in the case of the few great writers 
of each generation who are faithful to the inner voice, English 
literature is mainly controlled by two circulating libraries, and a 
host of half-employed or idle ladies. And what these ladies 
demand is almost always fiction. There are countless households 
where the reading of novels is the one resource against the dul- 
ness of life, false pictures of which pass in unending procession 
through the brains of the women. Of the thousand novels pub- 
lished in England every year, nine hundred would not have the 
ghost of a chance if the libraries did not buy them up, and send 
them out, packed in boxes, to their country subscribers, to whom 
a dozen volumes come like a dozen eggs. An egg is an egg, and 
a novel is a novel, according to this primitive formula. Obvi- 
ously, taste is debauched, and time which might be spent on 
good fiction is wasted on mediocre or worthless, and the compe- 
tition of bad novelists spoils the market. As these bad novelists 
are frequently simple, worthy, struggling persons, ignorant of 
life, one would not grudge them this opportunity of occupation. 
Unfortunately, the profits goto the publishers, so that they them- 
selves would lose little or nothing if their trade were swept away 
(say, by the growth of a book-buying instinct, fostered, in the 
first instance, by the boycotting of great books by the libraries). 
—TI, Zangwill, in The Cosmopolitan, August. 








Can an Actor “Make” a Part p—There has just come a sturdy 
revival of the question whether the player makes the part or vice 
versa. The instance most in evidence is furnished by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, the London actress who succeeded marvel- 
ously in ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and who has never done 
anything since or who has done very badly whatever she did 
attempt. The notion that a player can “make” a part independ- 
ently of the genius or labor of the dramatist is really too nonsens- 
ical to ponder fora moment. It grows out of the artistie conceit 
and personal vanity of the player, and has no substantial basis 
in fact. If Mrs. Patrick Campbell accomplished great things 
with the role of Pau/a Ray, it was because Mr. Pinero supplied 
her with great material with which to work. It is almost impos- 
sible for any actress to fail in such a part as Paw/a Ray. Even 
Mrs. Kendal could not destroy the meaning and artistic beauty 
inherent in the rdle.—///ustrated American. . 


Original Raphael Cartoons.—The story of the finding of the 
original Raphael cartoons in some unnamed Russian village has, 
after a decent interval, again been floated, and has this time been 
successful in attracting the attention of several of our daily 
papers, It is merely the revival of an old story which will prob- 
ably be repeated from time to time until a certain amount of 
credence has been artificially created. We have had “original 


Raphael cartoons” in England before—which the owners did not 
succeed in disposing of.— Zhe Magazine of Art, London, June. 

The Bard of the Dimbovitza.—To those who know the first 
series of Roumanian Folk-Songs, the second series, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Bard of the Dimbovitza,” need no word of commendation. Like 
those in the first book, these have been collected from the peasants 
by Héléne Vacaresco, and translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma 
Strettell. Two-thirds of this volume is taken up with Luteplayer’s 
Songs, with a number of Spinning Songs appended. The weird 
melody and strange fascination of these poems are not to be de- 
scribed. In these verses, generally unrhymed, but swinging with 
cadences unmatched, as we believe, in any other Folk-Songs, the 
music is sad and wailing, but it thrills the heart and lingers in 
the memory.— Zhe Book- Buyer. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


*“TOLSTOI'S BOYHOOD,” written by himself, and translated by Constan- 
tine Popoff, has just been issued by a London publisher. 


The Bookman reports that a portrait of Emily Bronté, the only one known, 
has recently been discovered, and has been engraved for publication. 


THE Third Folio Shakespeare, sold the other day in London, brought the 
highest price, $2,175, ever paid for a copy ofthis particular edition, dated 
1664. 


“THE influence of Robert Browning,” says Macmillan’s Magazine, ‘‘\like 
some great fog, hangs over much of our poetic work in the literature of 
to-day.” 


THE copyright of Uncle Tom’s Cabin expired a year ago, but Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe is still allowed a bonus from the sale of the work by 
her publishers. 


THIS story is attributed to Emerson: On being asked by a friend what he 
iectured for, he replied: ‘‘F-a-m-e.” ‘* What do you mean by that?” inquired 
the other. ‘“ Fifty and my expenses.” 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is the third woman to have the right to write 
Doctor of Laws after her name. Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, and Amelia 
B. Edwards, the Egyptologist, were the others. 


THE first number of a new journal for workingmen, the object of which 
is “to teach them to think, and to avoid the fallacies of Socialism,” is to be 
published shortly. Lady Colin Campbell will edit it. 


AN amusing anachronism lately appeared in a second-hand bookseller’s 
catalogue—‘‘Aristotle on the American Constitution, translated by Kenyon.” 
Kenyon lately published atranslation of Aristotle's treatise on the Consti- 
tution of Athens. 


AN exchange informs us that the hero of Alexander Dumas’ * Chevalier 
de Maison Rouge” was in real life Alexander Dominique Joseph Gouzze. 
He was wealthy, called himself Marquis de Rougeville, and fought in the 
American War for Independence. 


THE Germans continue true totheir admiration of Shakespeare. Three 
new books on him and his works, *“* Shakespeare,’’ by Bernhard ten Brink, 
** Fuhrende de Geister,’’ by Alois Brande, and ** Die Hamlet,’’ by Richard 
Loering, have just been issued by German publishers. 


ALBERT SOREL, the newly created Immortal, is fifty-two years old, and 
is the author of *L’Europe et. la Révolution Frangaise,”’ ‘La Question 
d'Orient au dixhuitiéme Siécle,’" “* Madame de Staél,”’ and *“* Montesquieu.”’ 
In 1889, M. Sorel followed Fustel Ge Coulanges as Professor in the Académie 
des Sciences, Morals, et Politiques. 


HERE is anagreeable story which Mark Twain is quoted as telling about 
himself: It gave him real pleasure, he said, to hear that his works were 
almost the only thing which Mr. Darwin read during the last year of his 
life, till he heard that Mr. Darwin suffered from a kind of mental atrophy, 
and was forbidden to read anything but absolute drivel. 


PROFESSOR SKEAT has discovered among the MSS. in the British Museum 
a ballad which he attributes to Chaucer. The poem, which contains three 
stanzas of nine lines each, written in the difficult meter of part of “ Anelida 
and Arcite,’’ Professor Skeat declares to be “the most complete example 
that exists of his [Chaucer's] mastery over the technicalities of rhythm.” 


MARIE CORELLI, writing about the late Edmund Yates, says that he was 
not at allin tune with the morbid school of thought, and hated with a thor- 
oughly wholesome hate all books that in their teaching seemed to set aside 
God as an “unknown quantity.” ‘I seldom speak of religion,’ he said one 
morning, “ but I have thought a good dealaboutit. And whatlam now 
trying todo isto live back to the faith of my childhood.” 


PALUDANUS, in his “Thesaurus Novus,” according to Mr. Baring-Gould, 
states positively that Alexander the Great undertook his Eastern expedition 
in order to find the earthly Paradise. He got nearit—perhaps to 41° east of 
Greenwich—but never into it ; and one day in a remote valley his soldiers 
found an old man who said, * Go and tell your King he will never find Eden. 
The way to it is a way of humility, a way of which he knows nothing.”’ 


IN a recent magazine article Mark Twain told of the discovery of his 
*‘Jumping Frog” story in a Greek text-book, the inference being that the 
story had aclassical prototype. But the resemblance was so striking, says 
The Literary World, that it proved too much, and now Professor Sedgwick, 
who prepared the text-book in question, states that he took the story 
straight from its American source, merely to use it as an exercise for trans- 
lation into Greek. 


IT is intended to celebrate on April 25, 1895, the third centenary of the 
death of Torquato Tasso. A new life of the poet is being written for the 
occasion by Prof. Angelo Solerti, and is to be published early next year by 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., of Rome and Turin. This book will embody the 
valuable matter contained in some five hundred documents, hitherto un- 
published, and will be illustrated with photogravures of all the portraits of 
which copies can be obtained, besides other interesting memorials. 


Miss CLARA CLEMENS, or *“‘ Mark Twain’s daughter,’ as she is usually 
called, says that “ papa’s”’ books bore her. ‘‘I haven't read half he’s writ- 
ten,”’ she once confided to a girl friend, ‘‘and what I have read didn’t inter- 
est me in the least. I am so tired, too, of being noticed and asked to be 
introduced to and so forth, just because I am the daughter of the great 
American humorist. Papa is the nicest thing in the world as papa, but, oh, 
dear, I do wish he wasn’t famous.” 


THE official organ of the Bureau of the International Copyright Union, 
Le Droit d’ Auteur, is issued at Berne on the r5th of each month, under the 
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able editorship of M. Henri Morel, the director of the bureau. It furnishes 
reliable summaries of the copyright movements of the world, learned 
essays on interesting questions relating to the legal protection of literary 
and artistic property, analysis of copyright decisions, together with much 
else that is of permanent worth relating to a subject of growing impor- 
tance. 


THE Saturday Review thus characterizes M. Leconte de Lisle, the French 
poet and *“‘ Immortal” who died recently : ‘‘ He leaves no fellow in his own 
country. He was not himself by any means a flawless poet; he gave in to 
childish cranks in spelling classical names, as well asin weightier things; 
he attempted little that was original of late years. But the author of the 
*‘Poémes Antiques’ the ‘ Poésies Barbares’ and the ‘ Poémes et Poésies’ was 
somebody, and such a somebody as, since his own contemporaries Banville 
and Baudelaire, in their very different ways, France has (with all deference 
to their successors) not seen.” 


A BRONZE plate, with the following epitaph, was recently set into the rose 
quartz boulder that marks the grave of Emerson in Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery, Concord: 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Born in Boston, May 8, 1803. 
Died in Concord, April 27, 1881. 


“The passive master that lent his hand 
To the massive soul that o’er him planned.” 


Says The Gentleman's Magazine, in an article on “ Journalistic Pay ” 
(in England, of course): ‘A reporter for a country weekly paper seldom 
receives a higher weekly wage than is paid to a journeyman printer, and 
frequently he is expected to assist either in the counting-house or in the 
case-room. The salaries of junior reporters on the daily Press are not 
understated when they are set down as between £100 and £150. The more 
experienced men on the better class provincial dailies receive from £150 to, 
perhaps, £250; while the remuneration of the heads of the staff may range 
from £250 to £4o0—very rarely indeed reaching £500, even when special 
descriptive work, or art and musical criticism is expected of them. The 
rate of the sub-editorial pay is on the whole a little higher, but few of the 
best men on the best papers are allowed as much as £400 or £500 per annum; 
while the editors who receive £1,000 or more may be counted on the ten 
fingers.”’ 


THE following story of Gutzkow, the novelist, is going the rounds: When 
he brought out his famous work, ** Die Ritter vom Geiste,” he received from 
a wealthy lady, whose acquaintance he had made a short time before, a let- 
ter, unstamped, to the following effect: ‘‘ As she was fortunate enough to 
enjoy the personal acquaintance of the celebrated author, she was natur- 
ally anxious to see his latest work; but having tried in vain to obtain it 
from the different booksellers in her town, she requested the esteemed 
writer to /end her the novel for a short time, and send it to the inclosed 
address.”’ Gutzkow saw the truth of the matter at a glance, and replied as 
follows: ‘*‘ DEAR MADAM—In the town where you reside there appears to be 
a lack of all sorts of things which are easily procurable elsewhere. Not 
only my recent work in all the book-shops in which it is applied for, but also 
the postage-stamps for letters. I have in my possession, it is true, the book 
which you desire to obtain, as also the stamps to pay its carriage; but, to 
my regret, 1am without the necessary string to make it into a parcel. If 
you can supply me with a piece Iam at your service. Yours, very respect- 
fully, K. G.”’ 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


ONE hears a good deal about Wagner societies, but it will surprise most 
musicians to hear that there are also a number of Mozart societies in Ger- 
man and Austrian cities, as well asin Antwerp, Rotterdam, Copenhagen, 
Bucharest, London, Paris, Constantinople, and even in Tokio, Japan. 


PROF. FREDERICK W. N. CROUCH, the composer of the famous song 
‘“‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday July 31. 
His home is in Baltimore, but for some weeks past he has beenin Portland, 
Me., where he will remain during the Summer months. Professor Crouch’s 
health is still good, considering his age 


THE following composers are represented on the programmes of the Royal 
Symphony concerts in Berlin for the coming season: Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Weber, Wagner, Berlioz, Liszt, Volkmann, Smetana, Grieg, Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns, Bizet, Borodin; in which list of twenty-one names thirteen are 
German, three French, one Hungarian, one Italian, one Bohemian, one 
Norwegian, and one Russian. 


ART NOTES. 


FROM,.the Longchamps Museum at Marseilles, a number of valuable 
pictures have been stolen, including paintings by Rembrandt and Michel 
Angelo. 


THE death recently occurred in Madrid of the celebrated painter Fred- 
erico Madrazo, in his eightieth year. He has been known to the public for 
sixty years, having been a painter from his childhood. He came of a family 
of artists, his father being his first teacher and two brothers following the 
same calling. Hestudied under his father, and in Paris later under Winter- 
holter. On hisreturn he became court-painter at Madrid, and in 1873 the 
director of the Academy. His historical paintings attest his skill in that 
direction, and at the Salon he gained successively a third, a second, and two 
first medals, the ribbon of the Legion of Honor and the Commander’s Cross 
of the Legion. His son, Raimundo, has won high honors, and his son-in-law, 
Adrian Fortuny, in his brief yet brilliant career, far outshone them both, 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - ‘ ® 


A CHUNK OF SOLID AIR. 


NTIL quite recent years the text-books distinguished be- 
tween gases which could be liquefied and those supposed 
to be permanently fixed. Even then scientific men suspected that 
all the gases could be liquefied by cooling sufficiently and subject- 
ing to great enough pressure. This surmise has been proved 
correct, and the following account of what has been done in this 
direction is from an article by J. J. Stewart in Knowledge, Lon- 
don, July 2: 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


“There are two means open to us of liquefying a vapor. Let 
us increase the pressure upon it, or lower its temperature, and if 
we proceed far enough in these operations the vapor will become 
liquid. A further condition is necessary with the ‘permanent’ 
gases—we must cool them down below their critical tempera- 
ture. This critical temperature is that above which no amount 
of pressure applied to the gas will be capable of changing its state 
into that of a liquid. 

“Faraday succeeded in liquefying a large number of gases, and 
examined their properties in this unusual state. Among the 
gases so treated were carbonic acid, hydrochloric acid, sulfur 
dioxid, cyanogen, ammonia, and chlorin; but hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbon monoxid, and marsh-gas resisted all his attempts 
to liquefy them, and it was not until more than thirty years later 
that these substances were condensed. 

“Andrews, by his classical researches on the critical point of 
gases and vapors, and especially by his thorough investigation of 
the behavior of carbon dioxid, when exposed to great pressure at 
varying temperatures, paved the way for future work on the 
liquefaction of gases, and showed that great pressure of itself 
was not sufficient to cause a gas to turn into a liquid, but that 
a certain limiting temperature must be passed in cooling down 
the gas before it can by any amount of pressure be liquefied. 
Thus, above this limiting or critical temperature, which is differ- 
ent for each gas, it may be called truly permanent, while below 
this temperature the gas is liquefiable if only enough pressure is 
applied to it, and the gas may then be described as a vapor. 

“When substances evaporate or change from the liquid to the 
gaseous state, a large amount of heat disappears or becomes 
latent, and is used up in separating the molecules of the liquid 
farther apart and giving them increased energy of motion. On 
account of this disappearance of heat during evaporation, great 
degrees of cold may be produced, and it was by this means that 
Pictet, in 1877, obtained a temperature of —14o° C., and obtained 
oxygen in the liquid state. He cooled liquid carbon dioxid by 
surrounding it with liquid sulfurous acid, kept boiling in a 
vacuum, and gota still greater degree of cold by then allowing 
the liquid carbonic acid to evaporate rapidly in an exhauSted 
space. The oxygen was generated in the usual way from potas- 
sium chlorate, a salt which splits up and gives off oxygen gas 
when it is heated; but the gas was produced in a strong iron re- 
tort, so that by means of its own pressure alone the gas was com- 
pressed by a force several hundred times greater than that of the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. . . 

“The method adopted by M. Pictet is the same in principle as 
that employed by Faraday. The gas is generated in a closed 
vessel capable of standing a great pressure, and it is condensed 
by being simultaneously exposed to great cold and to the pressure 
of the gas itself, forced to occupy avery small space. In Pictet’s 
original experiment, he obtained a temperature of —130° C., at 
which temperature oxygen is liquefied when the pressure is 
raised to two hundred and seventy-three atmospheres. 

“While Pictet was continuing his experiments and endeavoring 
to liquefy the hitherto permanent gases, the same subject was being 
investigated by Cailletet, and it was on the same day, the 24th of 
December, 1877, that the French Academy was informed of the 
success of both these experimenters in liquefying oxygen. Cail- 
letet attained his object by exposing the gas to enormous pres- 
sure, produced by means of a hydraulic press, while at the same 
time the temperature was lowered by suddenly allowing the gas 
to expand. In this way, a sudden disappearance of heat takes 
place, the heat energy becoming transformed into mechanical 
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motion of the particles of the expanding gas. In Cailletet’s ap- 
paratus the pressure was produced by a steel piston working in a 
cylinder, the hydraulic cylinder being filled with water. The gas 
was contained in a capillary glass tube with small bore and thick 
walls which could support the strong pressure required. The 
glass tube containing the gas was connected to the hydraulic 
pump by means of a flexible metallic tube. Cailletet worked 
with small quantities of gas, while Pictet, by means of his ma- 
chinery, was able to obtain relatively large quantities of the vari- 
ous liquefied gases. .. . 

“Cailletet’s apparatus is singularly simple and effective, and 
by it he also obtained liquid hydrogen, which appeared as a mist 
on the inside of his tube when the great pressure to which the 
gas was subjected was suddenly relieved, and heat thus suddenly 
absorbed. Hydrogen was thus liquefied into globules of mist on 
the glass when the pressure of three hundred atmospheres was 
suddenly removed, while air previously carefully dried changed 
into a liquid under a pressure two hundred times that of the at- 
mosphere after it was cooled by means of liquid nitrous oxid. 
This is what happens in Cailletet’s experiment: the gas, first of 
all cooled on account of its quick expansion, descends in tem- 
perature below its critical point, and becomes liquid under the 
moderate pressure to which it is then exposed. But asexpansion 
and relief of pressure continues, the liquid is soon under too little 
pressure to remain in this condition, and besides by conduction 
from surrounding objects heating occurs, so that the liquefied gas 
soon evaporates and the mist produced is fugitive; this is espe- 
cially so in the case of hydrogen. 

““MM. Wroblewski and Olzewski have carried out many experi- 
ments, using an apparatus similar to Cailletet’s. At —136° C.a 
pressure of twenty atmospheres sufficed to liquefy oxygen, and 
the critical temperature of this gas is placed at —112° C., that is, 
it must be cooled a¢ /eas¢ as far as this before liquefaction can 
take place. ‘The critical temperature of nitrogen is found to be 
still lower than this, being —147° C., or —223° F. 

“On Friday evening, June 26, 18g1, at the Royal Institution, 
the audience saw liquid oxygen in large quantities freely drawn 
off from the refrigerating apparatus, and having all the appear- 
ance of hot water, with a vaporous cloud above it. In reality the 
oxygen was boiling at a temperature of —296° F. (z.¢., 328° be- 
low freezing-point) and the apparent vapor consisted of ice- 
particles produced from the moisture of the surrounding air, 
cooled from the contact of the chilledgas. On filtering the liquid 
oxygen, to get rid of the minute particles of solid carbonic acid 
scattered through it, it was seen to consist of a blue limpid liquid 
not unlike water. It would naturally be expected that the lique- 
fied gas, when placed in an open vessel in a room at the ordinary 
pressure and temperature, would with great rapidity, and even 
violence, hasten to take the gaseous form. But this was not the 
case; the liquid oxygen evaporated but slowly, and retained its 
liquid form for a considerable time, although it was under only 
the usual atmospheric pressure. When a few drops of the liquid 
were thrown into water, the effect was like that of plunging red- 
hot iron into a liquid; a fizzling noise was produced, and soon 
the globules of liquid oxygen were seen floating about each in a 
little cup of ice formed from the surrounding water. By means 
of the remarkably cold fluid, alcohol, which remains liquid in 
even the severest Arctic climate, was quickly frozen into solid 
lumps; the solidifying temperature for alcohol being —130 
a 

“By means of liquid oxygen, nitrogen may be liquefied. Ad 
vantage is taken of the fact that liquid oxygen, when placed in 
vacuo, boils at a lower temperature than when under the ordi- 
nary pressure. A temperattire of —328° F. can thus be obtained, 
at which both nitrogen and atmospheric air can be liquefied. 
During the process of liquefaction of air, the two gases of which 
it is made up become liquid together, but when the temperature 
is allowed to rise they evaporate separately. The nitrogen, 
though more difficult to liquefy, comes off as a gas first, leaving 
almost pure oxygen behind. 

“Professor Dewar has also solidified air as well as nitrogen by 
employing powerful pneumatic apparatus. Pure oxygen has 
itself never been obtained inthe solid form. In order to obtain a 
succession of lower and lower temperatures, the various liquefied 
gases are caused to boil in avacuum. Thus, the more easily 
liquefiable gases are made use of to abstract heat on their evapo- 
ration from those more difficult to liquefy. When these latter are 
made to boil in vacuo a still lower temperature is attained, and 
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by successive steps a reading on the thermometer as low as —211 
C. (or —346° F.) has been reached. At these low temperatures 
experiments of an interesting character have been made on the 
electrical behavior of metals, and their electrical resistance has 
been determined. 

“On boiling successively in vacuo carbonic acid, nitrous oxid, 
and ethylene, using the first to take away by their evaporation 
heat from the gases which are more difficult to liquefy, a tem- 
perature of —229° F. is reached, at which oxygen can be liquefied 
under a pressure of fifteen hundred pounds persquareinch. The 
rapid evaporation of oxygen in vacuo so quickly removes heat 
from surrounding substances that air and nitrogen are soon lique- 
fied, and these, when treated under powerful air-pumps, abstract 
sufficient heat to allow of the production of solid nitrogen. This 
last experiment was successfully carried out for the first time in 
public on January 19, 1894.” 


THE DISTILLATION OF PETROLEUM. 


HE last two decades have witnessed such a development in 

the production and consumption of coal-oil that a brief 

account of the process adopted for its purification can hardly fail 

to be of interest. The following account is from a paper by T. 
A. Rossmiassler in Der Stein der Weisen, July 15: 

“The boiler is filled to about three-fourths of its height with 

the crude oil as free as possible from water. A brisk fire is main- 


tained until the spout begins to get hot, when the fire must be 
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reduced and kept down as long as there is any violent agitation. 
This agitation is attended with heavy sullen blows that make the 
oiler tremble, but there is nodanger from this source. It is due 
to the water which, evaporated from the oil, is condensed on the 
cover, and falling back is instantly reconverted into steam. But 
the firing requires to be carefully attended to. The water is 
heavier than the oil, and the steam escaping from it has to force 
its way through the oil, and if the ebullition be too violent, the 
oil, worked into a foamy state, is forced upward through the spout 
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FIG. 2. 


into the condenser. This accident is by no means infrequent, 
but with proper regulation of the fire it never should occur. 

““When all the water is driven off and the petroleum is boiling 
gently, the distillate gradually increases from isolated drops to 
an unbroken stream which, at full flow, is as large as a ton an 
hour from a vessel containing twenty tons. 

“For some time past, the Brothers Nobel have been conducting 
the distillation of kerosene by means of superheated steam. 
The advantages of the system are undeniable: the process is 
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hastened, the quality of the product improved, and the kettle 
protected. 

“The pipe which conducts the steam into the kettle is connected 
at the back above the highest level of the liquid, and is then coiled 
in the bottom of the kettle, the last coil being perforated to allow 
the steam to escape into the oil. 

“The loss of time inseparable from the ordinary process of dis- 
tillation has induced the Brothers 
Nobel to erect a factory for the 
prosecution of the distillation by 
a continuous process patented in 
Russia, Italy, and Austria. This 
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FIG. 3. 


apparatus, of which there are three at the Nobel works, consists 
of arow of fourteen connected boilers, one above another, each 
boiler containing about 20 tons of coal-oil. 

“In the entire row of fourteen boilers, each of which has its 
own condenser and heating-chamber, and at about three-fourths 
of its height, there is an 8-inch pipe, which in boiler No. 1 com- 
municates with the reservoir, and in boiler No. 14 with the re- 
ceiver for the uninterrupted flow of the residuum of distillation. 
In front of each kettle there are two branches of this main pipe, 
one of which is designed, to conduct the coal-oil from one boiler 
to the floor of the next in succession, while the other, at the sur- 
face of the liquid, maintains the surface-stream which is purified 
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FIG. 4 


in its passage from boiler to boiler. Both branches are provided 
with valves, and, besides these, there is a third valve in the mid- 
dle between the two T-pieces at the bifurcation. This is shown 
in Fig. 1, in which 4 is the first kettle in the row, C the last, 
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and # one of the remaining twelve, between A and C. The valve 
v inserted in the main pipe before each kettle is designed to 
admit of the disconnection of one or more boilers, which is 
effected by simply opening v and closing + and y. 

“In this continuous process of distillation, a constant circula- 
tion of the coal-oil is maintained from the first boiler, in which it 
is received in its crude state, to the last boiler where, having 
parted with its water, it is distilled over. Figs. 2and 3 are views 
of the apparatus. Fig. 4 is a ground-plan of the whole factory. 

“ N is the naphtha cistern, D the distillery, A the refinery, 
C a cistern for the raw distillate, B the benzine house, Z a 
storehouse for marketable coal-oil in casks, A a cistern for re- 
fined coal-oil to be sold in bulk, and Aa reservoir for the waste 
products of distillation. M1, and 2, the iron cisterns for the 
recepticn of the crude oil, are sunk in the Earth; they carry each 
about 120,000 gallons, which is about the supply for a month of 
twenty-five working days. The reservoir for waste-products, X 
1, is alsosunk in the Earth; it is built of masonry and designed to 
‘hold the waste-product of two months’ distillation.”—7rans- 
fated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





SILK FROM BIVALVES. 


: ib recent times, we have heard of the introduction of many 

new kinds of silk—artificial silk, silk from spiders’ webs, etc. ; 
but, on the authority of ZL’ /ndustrie Textile, as quoted and com- 
mented on in La Nature, Paris, July 7, a by no means unimpor- 
tant industry is still carried on with what may be called marine 
silk, prepared from the filaments, or, to use the exact term, the 
“byssus,” of certain species of bivalves. 


“Every one,” says the writer, “is familiar with this thread-like 
substance secreted by mussels and other bivalves, by which they 
attach themselves to the rocks. It has great strength, as may 
easily be tested by trying to tear away a cluster of three or four 
mussels from a common attachment. 

“The fiber composing the byssus is of extreme fineness; in 
the ordinary small mussels it is so short as to be quite useless 
for spinning-purposes, but the byssus of the larger mussels is 
proportionately longer, reaching a length suitable for spinning. 
This is notably the case with the mollusk known to naturalists 
under the name of Jzama and popularly called, in French, jam- 
bonneau, because of its triangular or ham-like form and color. 
These shells are very delicate, and, on being dried, they can be 
broken very readily. The fzvma is very plentiful in the Mediter- 
ranean between Corsica and Sardinia, and on the coasts of Italy 
and Sicily; perhaps, also, south of the meridian of Malta. Those 
which the writer has had in his hands were fished up opposite the 
coasts of the Charente-Inférieure, and always at great depths. 

“As a food-fish, the Azza is not valued, but the fishery is 
actively prosecuted for the byssus, the raw material of the spin- 
ning-industry in certain districts of Sicily. 

“Here and there, around the coasts of the country, the pzwna 
is fished up from forests of submarine vegetation at a depth of 
from six to nine meters (twenty to thirty feet) by means of a 
vertically-forked instrument, called the crampon. The fiber al- 
though fine is strong, and adheres so firmly to the rock that con- 
siderable effort is necessary to detach it. When the fila- 
mentous tuft is detached, it is washed with soap and water, and 
dried in the shade, and the inferior part is cut away. The mar- 
ketable fiber is rubbed between the hands to give it suppleness, 
sorted, and then dressed, at first with a coarse comb, then witha 
fine comb. In this operation there is, of course, much waste, the 
net product of the prepared fiber being only one-third of the gross 
product. The fiber is finally washed in water mixed with a little 
citron-juice, rubbed on the hand to render it supple, and then 
laid on a hot iron, where it acquires a fine yellow-brown, gold 
color. 

“The fiber thus prepared and mixed with silk, in the proportion 
of two or three parts of byssus to one of silk, is spun and woven 
into numerous fabrics as shawls, stockings, gloves, bonnets, and 
purses. The chief center of the manufacture is the neighborhood 
of Palermo. A second center is Lucques, where very fine arti- 
cles are produced in the workshops of the orphan-asylums.”— 
Translated for Tue Literary DIGEstT. 
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ELECTRICITY IN MARINE SERVICE. 


OWHERE is the use of electric appliances extending so 

rapidly as on shipboard, and nowhere is the success of 
The Age of Steel, July 28, de- 
votes an editorial article to this subject, and depicts very clearly 
the recent changes wrought by electricity at sea. 


such appliances more apparent. 


“For lighting purposes the incandescent lamp sparkles on the 
highways of the seas, from the bridge to the coal-bunkers. For 
signaling purposes the electric flash can send its silent message 
over miles of darkened waves. On the merchantman as on the 
cruiser, the search-light turns midnight into morn, and can de- 
tect the shadow of a sail on the horizon, the skeleton spars of a 
derelict, or the foaming surf on the yellow back of a shoal or on 
the bare ribs of a distant rock. In this branch of service alone, 
electricity has established its superiority, and proved to be a val- 
uable if a new friend, both to the mariner and the traveler. Its 
service, however, is by no means limited to illuminating pur- 
poses. It can operate a helm and work a crane, supply air to 
semi-parboiled stokers, hoist ammunition and freight, elevate or 
depress a battery, and make its discharge simultaneous or sec- 
tional.” 


One of the recently built greyhounds of the American lakes, 
the new steel steamship Northwest, has an equipment that may 
serve as an example of the various lines of service to which elec- 
tricity is already put. 


“This superb specimen of marine architecture is lighted by 
1,800 incandescent globes. Electric elevators connect the freez- 
ing-rooms in the forehold with the kitchens and café. Electric 
fans are worked in closets, kitchens, and in and about the fire- 
rooms. ‘The stoker is no longer confined in a marine inferno, or 
compelled to semi-nudity, when working at the furnaces. Elec- 
tric signals are everywhere. The lookout can touch a button and 
give notice of what he sees. The captain on the bridge can by 
the same means give his orders to the helmsman or the engineer, 
and when the steam-whistle is to be blown the touch of a button 
can do the service without the old-time resort to tugging at a 
whistle-cord. The usual uproar and profanity attending the 
moving of a ship in or out of dock can now, in mercy to marine 
conscience and the public ear, be replaced by the electric bell. 
This never swears nor gets out of temper, and is certainly a mer- 
ciful interposition of science on behalf of public peace and morals. 
These are but some of the many forms in which electricity is 
being used in marine service. It is practically impossible to 
forecast its possibilities in this direction, one thing, however, 
being an accepted certainty: that the end is not yet reached, 
either in our commercial or naval marine.” 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


Another Submarine Boat.—A model of an electrically-propelled 
submarine vessel which it is proposed to use as a torpedo blockade- 
runner or salvage vessel, says -Lnugineering, London, July 20, 
was recently exhibited at Sydney, N.S. W. The submersion of 
the boat is attained by power, as was done by Nordenfeldt some 
years ago, and not by weight. The boat has a false keel, equal 
in weight to that of the water sufficient to fill one of the water- 
tight compartments into which the boat is divided. In case of 
accident this keel can be dropped. In the course of the trial the 
boat, it is stated, reached a speed of ten knots. 


Tensile Strength of Materials.—We are accustomed to think 
of metals as being stronger than wood, says 7he Railway Re- 
view, Chicago, July 28, and so they are if only pieces of the same 
size betested. But when equal weights of the two materials are 
compared, several varieties of wood are stronger than ordinary 
steel. A bar of pine just as heavy asa bar of steel an inch square 
will hold up 125,000 lbs., the best ash 175,000 lbs., and some hem- 
lock 200,000lbs. Woodisbulky. It occupies ten or twelve times 
the space of steel. The best steel castings made for the United 
States Navy have a tenacity of 65,000 to 75,000 lbs. to the square 
inch. By solidifying such castings under great pressure, a ten- 
sile strength of 80,000 to 150,000 Ibs. may be obtained. The best 
tool steel, from ingots, is far superior to ordinary steel castings 
and forgings in this respect, and fine steel wires and ribbons give 
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a tenacity of 300,000 lbs. to the square inch of cross-section. Or- 
dinary aluminum is only one-third as heavy as steel, and a bar of 
the former, with across-section of three square inches, would hold 
up 78,000 lbs., which is as much as one inch of good steel would do. 


Animal-Extracts.—It would be strange if the new and interest- 
ing modes of treatment by means of animal extracts had escaped 
the ever-active patent-medicine man, and so we need not be sur- 
prised to see in the advertising columns of the daily press notices 
setting forth the virtues of extracts derived from almost every 
organ in the animal body, each to be used as a curative in affec- 
tions of the corresponding organ in man. Regarding one of 
these therapeutic agents, Dr. John C. Sundberg, United States 
Consul at Bagdad, writes to 7he Medical News, Philadelphia, 
July 28, as follows: Cardin is of Eastern origin, children’s 
hearts being considered specific in the treatment of heart-disease 
and carcinoma, and an hereditary Bagdad saint, with a saintly 
pedigree dating back eight centuries, is reputed to have agents 
constantly in the field to capture children, that he may eat their 
hearts. It is highly probable that the Babylonian fakirs gave 
their illustrious American con/rére the first idea of the therapeutic 
value of heart-extract and other such preparations. 


Explosives in Great Britain.—According to extracts from a 
recent British Government report on explosives, given by 7he 
Engineering and Mining Journal, July 28, the popularity of 
dynamite is still on the wane in that country, and it and blasting 
gelatin are rapidly being superseded by gelatin-dynamite. The 
variety of this substance known as gelignite consists of purified 
nitro-glycerin, thickened with nitro-cellulose, and mixed with 
cotton, charcoal, or other similar non-explosive material, and also 
with nitrate of potash. Its manufacture has not arrived at a 
perfect state, and it gives the public analyst and the inspectors 
more work than any other explosive. The defects are chiefly 
confined to exudation, which in many cases reaches a dangerous 
degree. The accidents during the year 1893 did not reveal any 
new sources of danger among ordinary explosives. ‘The one ex- 
plosion of interest proved that under certain circumstances per- 
oxid of sodium, now being introduced as a bleaching agent, is 
liable to cause sudden and serious conflagration. A mysterious 
explosion at a freight depot in London was traced to some per- 
oxid of sodium in a case, and a series of experiments clearly 
demonstrated that, while the peroxid by itself is perfectly stable, 
when mixed with or simply in contact with any combustible sub- 
stance it becomes highly dangerous, for under these circumstances 
the access of water causes the almost instantaneous outbreak of 
fire, and sometimes even a serious explosion. The precautions 
suggested by this are obvious. 


Death by Electricity.—The views of Dr. D’Arsonval regard- 
ing death by electricity, which were recently noticed in this 
column, have received additional support from some recent ex- 
periments on the effect of alternating currents on the animal 
organism, described in a paper at the recent Medical Congress 
at Rome and reported in Elektrische Zeitung, June 28. It was 
found that with an alternating current of 1,500 to 2,000 volts ani- 
mals were not easily killed, and that death resulted chiefly from 
asphyxia due to sudden stoppage of respiration. No physiolog- 
ical changes were noted in any case. D’Arsonval’s dictum, that 
a man shocked by electricity should be treated like one rescued 
from drowning, seems therefore a sensible one. 


An Electrically-Heated Quilt.—A new invention, called by its 
inventor the thermogen, consists of a quilt containing a coil of 
wire bent in the fashion of a gridiron, inclosed in insulating and 
non-conducting material, and embedded in cotton-wool or other 
soft substance with a silk or woolen covering. The resistance 
offered by the coil to the flow of an electric current through the 
wire produces heat in the same way that heat and eventually 
light are produced in the filament of the glow-lamp. A uniform 
temperature of about 150° F. is thus maintained, but in the event 
of the temperature rising beyond that point from increase of 
pressure in the electric mains, a fuse instantly melts and auto- 
matically shuts off the current. The quilt may be readily at- 
‘ached to ordinary incandescent-lamp terminals. In describing 
this device The Lancet, London, July 21, says that the most im- 
portant medical use of such an invention would be on the opera- 
ting table, where, in lengthened operations or in those attended 
with hemorrhage, where artificial means to sustain the patient's 
temperature are required, blankets and hot water are a decided 
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nuisance. In such cases this quilt would be invaluable as a soft, 
dry, warm, and convenient covering. Again, in cases of chronic 
rheumatism, lumbago, or senile slowness of circulation, such an 
appliance would be useful. The thermogen is now receiving 
trial at several large English hospitals. 


A New Spiral Nebula.—At a recent meeting of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, says Nature, London, July 5, Dr. Roberts 
exhibited a photograph of a new spiral nebula in Perseus. The 
convolutions of the spirals are very faint, though clearly visible 
on the negative. They are symmetrical and proceed from a very 
faint star-like nucleus. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the testimony of one of the witnesses before the Lexow 
Committee, there are about 10,000 smokers of opium in New York. 


BERTHELON, the French chemist, suggests that the next generation of 
engineers may profitably give their attention tothe substitution of the heat 
of the Sun, or the central heat, as a source of energy, for that derived from 
coal. A shaft three or four kilometers deep would reach water having a 
temperature of 160 degrees to 200 degrees C., which would develop a large 
amount of power, available in any part of the globe. Many thousands of 
years would pass away before this store of energy would appreciably 
diminish. 


HOLLOw glass building-bricks are coming into use. ‘They are blown like 
bottlesin forms—such as cubes, hexagons, etc.—that permit of ready-laying. 
A bituminous cement, with a base ofasphalt,is used withthem., The bricks 
serve as double windows, giving protection against both cold and heat, and 
they lend themselves readily to decoration. They are neater than marble 
in meat markets, and especially adapted for bath-halls, hothouses, hospitals, 
refrigerating establishments, and buildings in which absence of windows 
would be an advantage. A hothouse of glass bricks is of about ordinary 
cost, saves fuel, and resists hail. ‘ 


SIR HOWARD GRUBB, the English builder of telescopes, proposes that the 
great telescopes of the future shall be mounted so as practically to float on 
a liquid support. In this way even the greatest reflectors and refractors 
would move with a smoothness and steadiness not attainable with ordinary 
supports, and would be better adapted for photographing the heavens. In 
the ordinary visual use of the telescope slight irregularities in movement 
are merely inconvenient, but for photography the want of absolute pre- 
cision results in representing each star as a streak instead of a round sharp 
dot. 


DR. GORIANSKY, a Russian physician, claims to have found that the juice 
of raw cranberries given freely, pure or diluted with an equal part of 
water, is an excellent means of relieving thirst and vomiting in Asiatic 
cholera. The author’s observations in fifty cases have shown in a number 
of patients in whom ice and narcotics fail to make the slightest impression, 
the administration of cranberry-juice in small but frequently repeated 
doses rapidly checks both vomiting and nausea. The author lays stress on 
the fact that the harmless juice has a powerful destructive action onthe 
cholera vibrio. 


THE enormous amount of energy stored in a revolving fly-wheel is strik- 
ingly shown when it flies in pieces, as one did in the Manville Mills, at Man- 
ville, R. I., on the morning ofthe 18th ultimo. In bursting, the wheel de- 
stroyed two other fly-wheels of the same size—2o feet in diameter and 25-inch 
face. The break will cause a shut-down of the mills for nearly a month for 
repairs, and the damage amounts to $16,000. The arms of the wheels were 
broken off nearly to the hubs, and immense pieces were hurled long dis- 
tances through the roof and walls of the engine-room. Large pulleys and 
other machinery above the engine-room were smashed and twisted into a 
mass of wreckage. Fortunately no one was injured. 


THE !east possible size and weight in a pocket battery seem to have been 
reached in one recently put on the market by a New York company. This 
battery is made up of independent cells using chlorid of silver and zinc ele- 
ments, each being securely and hermetically sealed. Thecells have an indi- 
vidual electromotive force of 1.10 volts, with anamperage of 2.00, weigh less 
than 1 ounce, are under % inch diameter, and less than 24 inches long. It is 
claimed that the battery will not polarize, is not affected by climate, will 
work inany position, will stand rough usage, last a year in ordinary use, and 
when finally exhausted can be mailed for renewal under a two-cent stamp, 
It is intended primarily for use in blasting, and will enable the mining- 
prospector to carry his electrical equipment in his coat-pocket. 


THE durability of timber piles much depends upon their situation, those 
which are alternately wet and dry being in a much worse condition than 
those which are wholly in the ground or under water, and some soils de- 
stroying timber much more quickly than others. Timber buried in clay is 
almost indestructible. The vak piles taken from the Roman bridges built 
across the Tyne and Danube were, with the exception of a slight decay to 
the extent of about % inch on:the outside, quite sound after being in the 
ground for 1,700 years. The elm piles which had been in the foundations of 
old London Bridge for 600 years were in excellent condition when drawn. 
The oak and fir piles driven in the foundation of the old town-walls of Hull 
in the reign of the second Edward were quite sound in the heart when 
taken out early this century. The piles under St. Mark’s at Venice, so far 
as they have been examined, are in good condition, after carrying that 
magnificent structure for goo years, while the piles on which Winchester 
College is built, driven into a marsh, serve their purpose as well to-day as 
they did 500 years ago. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


A NEW movement of very great importance is now going on 

in England. The Christian Social Union differs from 
other efforts in Christian Socialism in that it advances the duties 
and claims of society. Among its chief members and officials are 
the Bishop of Durham, Canon Scott Holland, and Mr. Charles 
Gore, author of “Lux Mundi.” Zhe Quarterly Review, Lon- 
don, July, has a consensus of the aims and teachings of this 
movement gathered from the writings of its most distinguished 
exponents, and also a criticism of these. 


“There is underlying the fervid rhetoric and forcible argumen- 
tation of these writings a mistaken eonception of the ultimate 
origin of the evils which unquestionably afflict modern society. 

“*Moral’ law is continually opposed to ‘economic’ law as in 
some sense its superior, and always its antagonist. Thus Canon 
Scott Holland describes, as the bases of membership in the 
Christian Social Union, these ‘two convictions: first, that the 
present situation is intolerable; and, secondly, that its solution 
must be found in the unfaltering assertion of moral as supreme 
over mechanical laws.’ This sentence enshrines the cardinal 
fallacy of Christian Socialism. It explains the copious abuse of 
the ‘dismal science’ of political economy, and the righteous 
wrath which a reference to its ‘inexorable laws’ never fails to 
arouse. The fallacy consists in the assumption that ‘moral’ and 
‘mechanical’ laws admit of comparison. They operate within 
different spheres: they deal with different subject-matters. 
Neither is above nor below the other since they have no relation. 
The loftiest moral purpose may not alter the axioms of Euclid, or 
over-ride the laws of arithmetic. Equally futile is it to suggest 
a moral control of economics, or a ‘Christian ‘organization of in- 
dustry.’ The morality of economics can only mean truth; the 
Christianity of industrial organization can but mean its sound- 
ness. There are manifest objections to the discussion of one 
class of subjects in the distinctive terms of another. A visionary 
economical project will not become practicable because it is 
labeled Christian. No amount of morality can confer value upon 
goods for which there is no market. .. . 

“In other directions, however, the same temper is apparent. 
An almost pathetic belief in the efficacy of exhortation is strangely 
linked to an overweening confidence in the power of organiza- 
tion. Organization is Canon Scott Holland’s formula of battle; 
the ‘free laborer’ is his dé¢e notre. If only the workers were 
organized, the abominations which constitute the ‘Social Ques- 
tion’ would speedily cease. This ample faith in organization in- 
spires his indignant demand that the Church shall not only toler- 
ate, but sanction, advocate, and, in a manner, enforce the pro- 
gramme of the ‘New Unionism.’ 


“*No! It is not the mood of one adopting an appropriate attitude that 
we should look for inthe Church. Rather it is the eager and active move- 
ment of one who instinctively apprehends what is forward, and comes for- 
ward with both hands to greet what is so intimately congenial to his own 
temper.’ 


“So the Church is to add her influence to the other forces which 
are driving the workman to join the Union. 


“ ‘Labor which should be free must be combined labor. 
means enslaved labor. 
instinct.’ 


Isolated labor 
The Church should know this by her native 


“Lack of skill and character are the real conditions of that power- 
lessness to obtain empioyment which Canon Scott Holland means 
by slavery. The additional disqualification of ‘isolation’ is the 
creation of the Unions which now use it as an argument for their 
own necessity. ‘Combination would cure sweating,’ we read, 
but this statement is almost immediately contradicted by the as- 
sertion that ‘labor combinations . . , fail to touch the most 
sérious.and terrible evils incident to our present system—the evils 
of the unskilled, sweated population.’ 

“The ‘New Unionism’ does not confine itself to the negotiations 
of the labor-market. It professes to be a religion, and claims in 
that score to direct the entire life of its votaries. Of course, 
where it is really this to any man, it compensates for the violence 
by providing the consolations of fanaticism; but otherwise, it is 
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an onerous and pervading tyranny; and this is the common 
case. 

“The Bishop of Durham, whose moderation is in marked con- 
trast with the tone of several members of the Society over which 
he presides, seems to speak of circumstance in terms which hardly 
match with the tradition of a Church which has canonized the 
martyrs. He seems to assert that there are social surroundings 
which make Christian discipleship impossible : 

‘“**T do not suppose that material improvements can regenerate men, or 
that outward well-being can satisfy them. .../ do say that certain out- 
ward gonaditions must be satisfied before a true life can be enjoyed; that our 
life is one, and that each part affects the whole ; that if the conditions of la- 
bor for the young are such as to tend necessarily to destroy the effects of 
a brief and crowded education, if the energies of men are exhausted by a 
precarious struggle for food and shelter, if there is no quiet leisure for 
thought, if the near future is clouded as often as thought is turned to it, 7¢ 
zs vain to look for a vital welcome of the Fate which deals with the future 
through the present, and claims the life that now ts as well as that which 7s to 
come.’ 

“Certainly, if this were the case, there would be no need to 
discuss the inability of the Church to ‘reach the masses.’ . . . 
Even Mr. Gore, whom we have ventured to call the philosopher 
of the Christian Socialist movement, declares that ‘every Chris- 
tian ought to be able to claim a real opportunity of work 
and remuneration according to his faculties, of spiritual know]- 
edge, of legitimate education, physical and moral: nor is he to 
rest content with the bare assertion of his rights: 

“*Till this is secured in the Christian society in its completeness, and in 
society as a whole as far as it falls within State functions, the Christian 
must not rest. Butthat gives usa great dealto do, through Parliament, 
through County Councils, as also by more directly ecclesiastical methods.’ 

“The tendency to accept the vox fopulz as the vox Dez is one 
of the principal dangers to which the Christian Socialists expose 
themselves. It brings discredit on a sacred cause; it lays them 
open to a charge which, in its more familiar historical manifesta- 
tions, they repudiate with abhorrence. ‘The worship of political 
power has been the besetting sin of the Christian Church from 
the earliest times, and will continue to be so, as long as the 
Christian Church is composed of eager, short-sighted, ambitious 
mortals. It is from this evil root that the memorable scandals of 
ecclesiastical history have arisen. 
of political force has passed from monarchs and classes to the 
multitude of manual workers: the ancient temptation accordingly 
alters its direction. The Church, therefore, now inclines to 
transfer her homage from the ancient idols of the court and the 
grove to the brazen image of the market-place. Let it not be 
supposed that we accuse the individual members of the Christian 
Social Union of any conscious servility to the latest possessors of 
political power. We believe that the highest motives have led, 
and do lead, the best of men to the most doubtful of policies. 

“It must be remembered that Christian Socialism claims to be 
emphatically the ‘Gospel of the Incarnation’. Speculation as to 
the secular meaning of that mysterious doctrine of Christianity 
constitutes the most prominent theology of the movement; while 
the doctrine of the Atonement . is relegated to comparative 
obscurity. This is, perhaps, inevitable: for the doctrine of the 
Atonement assumes the moral degradation of fallen man, and his 
incompetence to rise without supernatural help. The fact of 
the Incarnation is apparently made to justify the claim of Chris- 
tianity, as such, to control directly the entire secular life. We 
say, apparently, for the vagueness of the language employed 
makes an exact appreciation of its meaning extremely difficult. 

‘“** Has not God sent a message to men, as well as toeach man,’ asks Mr. 
J. Adderley, ‘to society at large for the great body of men to adopt and 
assimilate? Does not God look for a‘*saved society ”’ as well as a number 
of isolated “saved souls"’? Isthere no social Gospel? I venture to think 
there is sucha gospel... delivered to and to be applied by great bodies of 
men, by nations, corporations, classes, masses, societies, and neighborhoods.’ 


“This language is generous in tone, and expresses, though very 
imperfectly, the Catholic claim of the Gospel. If it only means 
that the same moral principles which control the lives of individ- 
uals must also govern the conduct of societies, it states an incon- 
trovertible proposition. But it goes beyond this. The petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer—‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven’—has become the cry of a political move- 
ment. It is continually on the lips of Christian Socialists: it 
constitutes their principal scriptural ‘proof.’ The Dean of Ely, 
whose ‘Democratic Creed’ rivals the Creed commonly called that 
of St. Athanasius in obscurity, while surpassing it in length, 
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makes this political sense of that prayer an article of faith. The 
forty-second article of the Christian Democrat's Creed runs thus: 

“*We believe, finally, that Christ’s whole earthly life isa direct com- 
mand to His Church to spend a large part of her time and energy in fight- 
ing against all circumstances and conditions of living, which foster disease 
and hinder health, in delivering people from evil environment and fatal 
heredity ; that, in fact, the whole secular history of the Church should be 
an endeavor to realize in act the daily petition of her dominical prayer, 
‘Father! Thy kingdom come, Thy Will be done on Earth.’... 

“The Christian Socialists demand from the Church frank sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of the multitude. Hitherto, they say, 
the sympathies of the Church have been with the leisured, prop- 
ertied, educated classes, and the laboring masses have had to 
extort, as it were at the point of the sword, her reluctant acquies- 
cence in theirdemands. The position ought to be reversed: the 
sympathy ought to be for the multitude, the reluctant acquies- 
cence for the comfortable classes. In this demand there is much 
justice, but there is also much misconception. What the people 
can claim from the Christian ministry is not political sympathy 
but spiritual service. The last, however, involves that frank 
association with the popular life which is almost inevitably ex- 
pressed by political sympathy. The essential thing is that the 
political sympathy should be chastened by loyalty to the supreme 
spiritual interests, of which the clergy are the exponents and 
guardians. The Dean of Ely struck a false note when he said 
that ‘Christianity arose out of the common people, and was in- 
tended in their interest.’ It is the essence of heresy thus to ap- 
propriate to some the grace that was intended for all. The Gos- 
pel is not democratic, it is catholic. There is no virtue in 
poverty, there is no crime in wealth: the poor man and the rich 
man can but be disciples, to whom the principle of greatness is 
service. Christianity must not shrivel to a class religion. The 
normal issues of political and industrial conflict are not in such 
sense moral that partisanship is obligatory on Christians. It is 
the cardinal blunder of the Christian Socialists to assume the 
contrary. Those issues are for the most part morally neutral: 
the antagonism is between the prejudices and self-interest of 
classes, not between right and wrong. We think the duty of the 
clergy is to urge upon both combatants those principles of justice 
which both are likely to forget. Of one thing we are positive: 
the clergy fatally hamper their power of spiritual service when 
they enter the ranks of contending parties. The social value of 
their position is precisely conditioned by its independence. As 
partisans they will be popular, but their popularity will be pur- 
chased by their power. The influence of the Church upon Soci- 
ety is not the less beneficent because it is indirect. Christianity 
does not propound political systems and a true ordering of in- 
dustry, but it does create that type of character, at once inde- 
pendent and self-suppressing, which may be called the raw 
material of sound politics and just industry. It works through 
individuals upon society. The Christian citizen is frankly sub- 
ject to normal civic conditions. He advocates political schemes, 
not as being Christian, but as being politically sound; but his 
conception of political soundness will be determined by his Chris- 
tian principles.” 





THE ‘“* WHITE FATHERS OF AFRICA.” 


HE “White Fathers of Africa” — Péres Blancs ad Afrique 
—organized by Cardinal Lavigerie for the “redemption of 
Islam,” have already accomplished a work very different from 
that of the ordinary or extraordinary mission. As far as practi- 
cal results are concerned, the greatest work done by the great 
Cardinal and his White Army is that directed against slavery. 
- William Sharp, who has an article on the subject in The A t/an- 
tic, August, says that Cardinal Lavigerie “did more than any 
other single individual, perhaps more even than any ruler or 
Government, to mitigate the horrors of slavery and put an end 
to this fearful traffic.” Another very interesting fact is that Ger- 
many has recognized the good work of the ‘‘ White Fathers,” for 
while the Jesuits are denied admission, the ‘‘ White Fathers” 
are allowed, if they so desire, to establish themselves in Germany. 
Mr. Sharp, who made a journey last year from the frontier of 
Morocco to the Eastern Tunisian littorel, tells us that he took 
particular note of the great work done, and being done, by the 
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“White Army.” In referring to the death of*the Cardinal, and 
its probable effect upon the “ Army,” he says: 


“There seems to be an idea current that with his death the 
‘redemption of Islam’ lapsed from a grand crusade to a disorgan- 
ized, casual, and generally futile missionism. 

“As a matter of fact, the ‘White Fathers’ are to-day a better 
organized, better directed, and more influential body than they 
were in those first years of hardship and fiery ardor which were 
the outcome of the passionate eloquence and not less passionate 
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CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 
From Photograph by E. Vallois, Paris. 


zeal and enthusiasm of the Archbishop of Algiers. Itis true that 
visitors to Algiers and Tunis—and it is surprising how relatively 
small is the number of those who go farther afield in Algeria or 
Tunisia than to these picturesque and popular cities, and their 
kindred smaller towns along the Barbary coasts, from Oran to 
Susa—may see little or nothing of the ‘Army of the Sahara’: 
perhaps, unless at Carthage itself, even hear little of the doings 
of the White Fathers. But the moment the Sahara is reached, 
even that hither portion of it called the Ziban, to the south of the 
province of Constantine, the most casual visitor must have his 
attention drawn to these Catholic missionaries who have done, 
and are doing, so important a work in Northern Africa.” 


In Tunis, there is a small chapel, Notre Dame de la Melilla, for 
the use of Maltese residents. In connection with this chapel, Mr. 
Sharp relates the following incident which he heard in Tunis: 


“One day the Cardinal, overborne by mental fatigue, anxiety, 
and disappointment, went into the chapel to rest and pray. 
There was no one else present, and after a time his head fell 
forward on his breast, and he was sound asleep. Waking sud- 
denly, he beheld an extraordinary light upon the painted window 
representing St. Augustine, his mother, St. Monica, and St. 
Cyprian. This light did not come from the glow of the Sun, but 
was full upon them as though cast from a great lamp. He 
turned, and beheld, standing in front of the altar, a figure which 
he recognized as that of St. Nymphanion, the first recorded martyr 
of Carthage. ‘The saint spoke; but all he said was, ‘Mon frére 
en Jésus-Christ notre Seigneur.’ That, however, meant that the 
first martyr of the Church in Carthage hailed one who also was 
to die there in martyrdom, though not a martyr under direct 
tyranny, but beneath the weight of toil and anxiety and long en- 
durance and the sickness of ever-deferred hope. The weary 
Cardinal arose, either to advance to do obeisance before St. 
Nymphanion, or to assure himself of the verity of his vision, 
when the Saint, turning and pointing to the South, and making 
a gesture with his arms as through embracing all from the East 
and from the West, suddenly disappeared. 

“Lavigerie went forth deeply impressed. He believed that he 
had been vouchsafed a vision that portended not only his death 
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during the carrying out of his schemes for the Church in Africa, 
but also the success of his great mission for the redemption of the 
Moslem world—all that vast world which lay eastward and west- 
ward and away to the limitless South from Carthage. . The 
incident is one that might well have happened to enthusiasts of 
a nature different from that of Cardinal Lavigerie. . He was 
a dreamer, it is true, but he dreamed along the line of his tem- 
perament; and that temperament was an essentially Latin one, 
direct, logical, unmystical, untranscendental. . . . One dream 
of the Cardinal's, not hitherto made public, was to establish a 
series of cathedral churches all along the African coast from 
Carthage to Cherchel (the ancient Iol of Juba) and to Tangiers 
itself, and to dedicate them severally to the great men and women 
associated with the early history of the»Church in Africa. . . 
Again, he believed in a vast extension of his White Fathers’ 
brigade, so that among its missioners should be men of all races, 
including Africans born Pagan or Mohammedan, Europeans, 
Maltese, Arabs, Kabyles, Soudanese, negroes,—ay, even Be- 
douins, if practicable. But perhaps the dearest scheme for fulfil- 
ment in his own time, though one to which, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, no one of his biographers or commentators has 
devoted much, if any, attention, was the redemption of Arab 
Africa through the conversion of the Kabyle nation,—that orig- 
inal Berber race which is now practically restricted to the moun- 
tainous regions of Algeria. The Kabyles are to North Africa 
what the Celtic Highlanders are to Scotland, an unmixed and in- 
digenous, if not probably autochthonous, people; distinct from 
the dominant race in communal rule, in social habits, in lan- 
guage, in appearance, in character, and even in religion. . 

“It was with this unpromising material that Cardinal Lavigerie 
hoped to create a nation of missioners, a native army of the Cross. 
‘Let loose Kabylia,’ he would exclaim, ‘and in a few years Mo- 
hammedan North Africa will be Christian.’ . . . 

“From what I saw in Kabylia, I feel sure that the good work 
inaugurated by Mgr. Lavigerie can hardly be overestimated. 
That unfortunate and ungenerous tendency to depreciate all his 
efforts, and to discount even his apparent success, which has 
done so much harm to a good cause, and in some quarters 
imposed itself upon the minds of responsible Governmental 
officials, is not easily to be refuted on paper. To all statis- 
tics, arguments, or statements, his adversaries, far less active 
now, reply by affirming that he and his emissaries have been 


' firebrands to excite a conquered but forever irreconcilable race ; 


that Christianity is unsuited for the Arab, with his inherited 
fatalism, and his domestic, social, and communal habits and 
instincts; and that an amalgam of the Arab and the Christian 
ideals is as impossible as a racial blend of Arab and Euro- 
pean. ... 

“TI asked a Protestant missionary in Flemgen—an important 
town in the extreme west of Algeria, near the frontier of Morocco 
—why it was that, apart from the question of statistically greater 
success on the part of Catholic missioners, there seemed to be so 
radical a difference in the way in which the White Fathers, for 
example, and the equally indomitable Protestant missionaries 
got at the Arab, Moorish, and Soudanese populations. 

“My informant frankly admitted that the difference is radical. 

“We lack that particular quality of imagination, or sympathy, 
call it what one will, which enables some missioners literally to 
be all things to all men. We are, broadly speaking, always our- 
selves: always English, or Scottish, or American; always con- 
scious of our Protestant calling, our Protestant arrogance, our 
Protestant aloofness. Naturally, I believe that in the long run 
our compensating qualities tell, and predominate; but at first, 
and for long, we are handicapped. Now, the White Fathers, for 
instance, are not primarily French, or Catholic priests, or mis- 
sioners of this or that lord spiritual or temporal, but are men pre- 
occupied by a burning zeal as heralds of a message of vital im- 
portance,—a message independent of anything save its immediacy 
and paramount value. Toa great extent, this magnificent abne- 
gation and discipline are due to Cardinal Lavigerie, who never 
failed to impress upon the missioners whom he sent forth that the 
first thing they had to do was to conform in all reasonable re- 
spects to the manners, customs, and habits of the Moslem people 
among whom they were to sojourn; to feel with them, see with 
their eyes, as much as possible judge with their minds. To this 
end, he made the Fathers adopt a white robe similar to that worn 
by the Arabs; to this end, he not only made them learn to speak 
Arabic fluently, and to be familiar with the Koran and the chief 
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writings upon it, but insisted on their adequate physical training 
in horsemanship and all kinds of exercise. So that when a White 
Father goes among the Arabs he is, in a way, already one with 
them. This wins their confidence, to start with. Then, when 
he expounds the faith that is in him, he lays little stress upon 
anything save the fundamental truths of Christianity; that is, of 
course, as he considers them. 

“* Above all, in what he teaches and in what we teach concern- 
ing the oneness of God—or rather, the way we teach that living 
doctrine—is a difference where the advantage is all on his side. 
The Arab, with his intense faith in the absolute unity of Allah, 
more readily follows one who does not confuse his hearer with 
different arguments regarding the Trinity, but speaks clearly and 
logically of God and Christ and the Virgin,—more readily than 
one who dwells upon a mystery which is altogether beyond the 
Moslem comprehension or sympathy. Moreover, the priests do 
not, as a rule, say much against Mohammed; rather, they accept 
him frankly as a minor prophet, but one whose faith became 
perverted even in his lifetime, and whose influence has been 
mainly a harmful one.’ 

“From what I saw and heard throughout the length and 
breadth of French North Africa, I am convinced that one of the 
greatest works of contemporary Christianity is being fulfilled 
there in divers ways and through divers agencies, though mainly 
through the instrumentality of that famous prelate whose name 
will henceforth be linked with those of Cyprian and Augustine 
as among the foremost glories of the Church of Christ in Africa.” 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL., 


EO XIII.’s great Encyclical leaves the world very much as 

it was. The Catholic Press, of course, declares that the 
acceptance by all Christendom of the Papal supremacy would be a 
prelude to universal peace. The Protestant Press is rather skep- 
tical on this point, but preserves an attitude of respectful attention 
to what the Pope has to say. Many Protestant papers make use of 
the occasion to advise closer union among the Protestants them- 


selves. The Rezhsbote (Lutheran), Berlin, says in substance: 


The Reformers did not dream of a separation from the 
Church. They simply demanded reforms according to the Bible; 
but the Roman hierarchy, with its insane idea of infallibility, 
rejected all reforms. The Pope is just as little inclined now as 
then to know his own failings, and is unable to give better advice 
than that the other Churches should bow to his rule. Therefore, 
the Encyclical proves that Popery, with its unbending, intolerant 
exclusiveness, is least fitted to reunite Christianity. 


The Irish Catholic, Dublin, points out that the Pope addresses 
himself specially to the Eastern Churches. 
marks as follows: 


We condense its re- 


During nineteen centuries the Roman Pontiffs have devoted 
themselves without intermission to the defense of the sacred 
organization over which they preside. Sometimes these efforts 
have resulted in at least temporary failure, and the heart of more 
than one of the successors of St. Peter has been torn by the spec- 
tacle of peoples misled by the specious suggestions of heresy or 
the seductive whisperings of schism, breaking away from a union 
essential to their own happiness and salvation. Those who have 
rejected the doctrines of the Church, or who have rebelled against 
its rulers, have not secured either the peace, safety, or spiritual 
comfort of those who have followed them. Well may Leo XIII. 
remind the world that, if it would but return to unity of faith, 
States and peoples would see the ills of war disappear in an era 
of brotherly love. 

In publishing his present Encyclical, the Pope appears to have 
had especially in view the sad condition of those millions of 
Eastern Christians whose only cause of separation from the unity 
of the Church is their rejection of the authority of the Holy See. 
These poor people have ever been the objects of the most tender 
solicitude on the part of the various occupants of the Chair of 
Peter. That this should be sowas not wonderful. Of old they 
recognized the rule of Rome. ‘ 

In the earlier centuries, they themselves gave from their ranks 
saintly rulers to the Church. So lately as the period of the hold- 
ing of the great Councils of Lyons and Florence, the representa- 
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tives of those who now stand apart joined in recognizing and ac- 
claiming the supreme authority of the Roman Pontiff. 

Rome has ever been kindly and tolerant in her dealing with 
the most ancient ecclesiastical divisions of the world. Their rites 
and rules of discipline have been respected in a manner which 
proclaims in the most convincing way the splendid dignity and 
Divine large-mindedness of the Church. 

For the Irish Catholic, the Pope is, in a very true and real 
sense, his sovereign; not a sovereign whose rule has reference to 
material things, but, nevertheless, one to whom our countrymen 
have before now poured out their blood and delivered their wealth, 
or gone forth homeless wanderers on a pilgrimage of love. Leo 
XIII. can always count on the fidelity of his Irish children. 


We condense what 7he Christian Times (Anglican), London, 
Says: 

Protestants though we are, there is no reason that we should re- 
fuse respectful consideration to any earnest appeal of the Pope. 
And outsiders, with whom personal character may have more 
weight than ecclesiastical position, have good reason to believe 
him to be an honest man, an accomplished scholar, and a devout 
Christian minister, who, if he magnifies his office, does so in the 
same spirit as St. Paul, “if by any means he might save some” of 
us. The new general epistle of the Pope is addressed “To all 
Princes and Peoples.” But very much turns on the meaning 
given to the phrase Christian Unity. If it means “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism,” we know where we are, and we fearlessly 
assert that this unity exists to a very large extent among the 
Protestant denominations whom the Pope reproaches with “hav- 
ing no certain rule of faith or authority.” Of course all three 
terms, “Lord,” “faith” and “ baptism,” may be interpreted in such 
a carnal manner as to make any unity impossible except an en- 
forced and mechanical uniformity. This latter is apparently 
what the Pope desires; and he might as well desire a return of 
the glacial epoch. 

The Union will come when every minister of every denom- 
ination will exchange services with every one of the others. If 
the Wesleyans and Presbyterians and Baptists have each £200 
to spare, they will each, perhaps, be desirous of putting a cor- 
rugated iron conventicle on the village street. How much better 
if they would club together and build a little church where they 
would be content to sink their differences, and preach “one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism.” Now here the Pope teaches us a lesson ; 
—alas! not by his wisdom, but only by the warning of his own 
example. For the one and only way in which unity can be re- 
stored, he tells us is by a universal acceptance of Papal suprem- 
acy. The intolerance which in many villages still maintains 


two little churches, one Independent, the other Baptist, in rivalry 
and importance, is not one whit less schismatic and arrogant than 
the Vatican demand. 





The Papal Encylical will be translated into twenty-four languages. 
Kladderadatsch’s idea of how it will be used. 


The Supremacy of St. Peter.—The Papal Doctrine hinges upon 
the question of St. Peter’s being in Rome. We therefore find 
ecclesiastics hunting for proofs and arguments in favor of that 
doctrine. The latest book* on the subject is by the Rev. Luke 


*“ The Primitive Church and the See of Peter.’’ By the Rev. Luke 
Rivington, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. With an Introduction by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 8Vvo, pp. 520. 
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Rivington and written for the benefit of English readers. The 
thesis maintained in this work is the old and much-debated one of 
the supreme and divine authority over the whole flock of Christ 
granted from the foundation of the See to the Bishop of Rome. 
Mr. Rivington sets himself to prove, from the history of the 
Church, the patristic writings, and the proceedings of the Coun- 
cils, that the doctrine set forth by Peckham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his letter to Edward I., was the doctrine of the 
Primitive Church, and became that of the Church in England 
during a period of a thousand years. This doctrine is that the 
only legitimate and adequate final rule and judgment in things 
spiritual is to be found in the decrees of the Sovereign Pontiffs, 
confirmed and reinforced by the statutes of the Councils and the 
sanctions of the orthodox fathers—in a word, the Papal doctrine. 
The author’s investigations extend over three periods—from 96 


to 300, from 300 to 384, and from 4oo to 452 A.p.—embracing the 
field of Church history from the supposed date of the Epistle of 
Clement to the Council of Chalcedon. 





Napoleon’s Religious Views.—In touching upon the religious 
life and views of the first Napoleon, Baron de Meneval, in his re- 
cently issued biography of the great conqueror, says: ‘* Bonaparte 
was sincerely religious—I may add a true Catholic. His detesta- 
tion of the free-thinking cynicism which preaches contempt for 
religion—which was considered, on the contrary, by him as the 
basis of morality and decency—was as great as his horror for the 
bigotry which fetters human intelligence. His respect for 


the doctrines of the gospel was the outcome of his convictions and 
early training.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


“WOMEN HAVE NO SOuLS.’’—The ignorance and degradation of women 
in Mohammedan countries are proverbial, and her hopelessness and helpless- 
ness are well known, says a writer in 7#e Golden Rule. Divorce and assas- 
sination are both easy. A Christian conversing on divorce with a promi- 
nent Moslem in a Turkish city said, ‘‘ How is it that you can send away a 
woman with whom you have lived for years? 
dure this wrench?’’ The Moslem replied, ** Does it hurt your feelings to 
cast off an old shoe? And yet you have worn that shoe for a long time. 
We consider that women have no souls. Wecan change them as easily as 
we can change our shoes.”’ 


How can your feelings en- 


THE DREsS-TRAIN.—Dr. Duff, the eminent Scotch divine, recently told 
an Edinburgh audience that “if the ladies of that city would give him the 
cost of that portion of their silk dresses which swept the,streets as they 
walked, he would support all his mission schools in India.” 


CHURCH METHODS IN ATHABASCA.—Bishop Bompas, of Athabasca, in 
Northern Canada, gives a sly dig at some modern church practices in his 
description of Arctic life, recorded in 7he Christian Heraid. He says in 
part: ‘The chief characteristic of an Arctic life consists not so much in 
what is present as in features that are conspicuous by their absence. No 
cities, towns, or villages, streets, roads, or lanes; no markets, farms, or 
bazaars; no flocks, or herds, or carriages; no money, whether coin or notes ; 
no railways, mails, or telegraphs; no government, or soldiers, or police ; 
no prisons or taxes ; no lawyers or doctors. In the stern magnificence of 
Arctic nature, one is brought so near to the Creator as to compensate for the 
lack of many things.” 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF CHILDREN.—At a very early age, children are 
actively engaged in reasoning and speculating upon religious themes, says 
the Rev. Edward M. Chapman, in Zhe /ndependent. How general this 
activity is even parents and teachers fail to realize unless they make it the 
subject of special observation. For instance, W., a child of three years, is 
quoted as querying of his father, “If I had gone upstairs could God make 
it that I hadn’t?”’ The father’s reply is not recorded. 

Moreover, children are far keener than we commonly fancy in detecting 
the unsatisfactoriness of meager and shallow definitions. The logic with 
which they will often run a fallacy to earth is merciless. Let me quote 
another instance. W., achild of seven or eight, went to visit his grand- 
mother, who asked him, on the morning after his arrival, if he had said his 
prayers the night previous. W.: ‘“‘No,1 forgot it.” She: “You mustn't 
neglect to say your prayers, W. God won’ttake care of you if you do.” 
W.: “ Well, He did.” 


A NOTED Bible distributor died lately in New Hampshire For forty-five 
years he made it the chief business of his life to disseminate the Scriptures. 
During that time no fewer than 120,000 copies of the Scriptures were given 
out by him; and although he was seventy-six years of age when he died, 
he canvassed in the two years preceding his death 239 towns, and visited 
over 80,000 families. 


A MINISTER who could not secure the charge of a church once implored 
Dr. Parker to explain the reason of his difficulty, says an English exchange. 
He was scholarly, studious, well informed, willing to work; but no church 
would look at him. He offered to stand up in the corner of Dr. Parker's 
study and preach his best sermon. At the end of the performance, Dr. 
Parker delivered his verdict. It was brief, incisive,and summary. ‘* Now 
I can tell you,” he said, ‘‘ why you cannot getachurch. For the last half 
hour you have not been trying to get something into my mind, but some- 
thing off yours; that is the reason.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WAR IN THE EAST. 


HE long-threatened war between China and Japan is pro- 
ceeding in earnest, and it will be extremely difficult to 
avert a protracted struggle between these two nations even if the 
European Powers are sincere in their endeavors to restore peace. 
The war is a national one. A deep hatred has been fostered 
by the contending nations, and the struggle is likely to be fought 
out with relentless barbarity. Proud of their phenomenal suc- 
cess in adopting Western improvements without wholly disturb- 
ing their own ancient civilization, the Japanese, long since, 
affected a deportment of superiority in their relations with the 
Chinese. The latter have retaliated by taunting the islanders 
with allusions to their inferior physique and reminders of China’s 
former political superiority. The struggle must necessarily be 
mainly a naval one, and here the Japanese have a decided ad- 
vantage. Both nations have availed themselves of the courtesy 
of Western Powers to s2nd students to American and European 
naval academies. But, while the Japanese are eager to enter into 
the spirit of the Nineteenth Century, the Chinese endeavor to 
combine modern improvements with the tactics of twenty cen- 
turies ago. Though studiously polite, and therefore well received 
in the society of all countries, the Japanese never forget that they 
went abroad to learn, and generally succeed in discovering the 
advantages and defects of the navy to which they are, for the 
time being, attached. 

Like all maritime nations of first rank, the United States ac- 
cords to Japan the privilege of sending a certain number of stu- 
dents to her naval schools. It is also an interesting fact that the 
first foreigner who commanded a Japanese squadron was an 
American. There are, to-day, many soldiers of fortune in the 
service of both China and Japan. 

The Japanese fleet contains over forty steam-vessels, some of 
which are among the fastest in the world. The majority of the 
ships were built in Japanese dock-yards. The Chinese have pur- 
chased, lately, some of the most powerful vessels afloat, and 





THE SPREAD OF CIVILIZATION. 


Japan (to China): “Come on, John ; let's show{them that we’re just as ad- 
vanced Christians as they are.”’—Chicago Journal. 
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THE CHINESE VERSION. 
“That Jap’s aliar. He never touched me.’’—New York World. 


avail themselves more freely of the service of Western officers 
than do the Japanese. But the crews under the command of 
these officers are very inferior in discipline and lacking in esprzt. 

The army of Japan is organized on the Universal Service sys- 
tem in use on the continent of Europe. The men are well-trained 
and enthusiastic; but not very hardy, and rather weakened by 
immoral practices. The Chinese army consists partly of volun- 
teers, partly of conscripts. They are not wanting in staying- 
power; but the French or German system, which requires each 
man to act for himself under trying circumstances, cannot be ap- 
plied to the Chinese, as‘they are not intelligent enough to pre- 
serve discipline. 

An engagement has been fought between Japanese and Chinese 
vessels near Fontao, or Round Island. A Chinese transport was 
sunk, and the Chen- Yuen, one of China’s heaviest battle-ships, 
was seriously crippled. The Japanese cruisers are said to have 
come off without injury. A transport flying the British flag was 
sunk by a Japanese cruiser, and the affair is likely to cause trou- 
ble between England and Japan. On land, the Japanese have 
just managed to hold their own, but the position of their army is 
precarious, and dependent upon open communication with Japa- 
nese ports. Thatis all the authentic information as yet obtainable 
from the mass of real and spurious telegrams published since the 
outbreak of the trouble, and we must defer a description of these 
events until the arrival of the Chinese and Japanese mails. 

There is no indication that public opinion in Japan is preju- 
diced against the war. The Avkumin Shimbun, Tokio, presents 
an elaborate argument to show that now is the best time, finan- 
cially, for Japan to fight China. There is an available surplus of 
14 million yen in the treasury (about $7,000,000) which will 
defray immediateexpenses. To raise further funds it is proposed 
to increase the note-issuing power of the Bank of Japan. It is 
shown that the total number of bank-notes in circulation, in no 
year fell below 120 million yen. The Bank of Japan may thus 
issue notes to that amount without affecting the national cur- 
rency. At present, the,treasury limits the note-issuing power of 
the Bank of Japan to 85 million yen, which is an error on the side 
of over-caution. Some people assert that an increase in the 
number of bank-notes in circulation will result in the export of 
specie, but the credit of the country is too good for that. 

The Hupao, Shanghai, declares that Admiral Kuo Pao 
Chang, the new chief of the Northern fleet, will prove to bea 
dangerous opponent to the Japanese. Speaking of the rumor 
that the war would be deferred until the celebrations in honor of 
the Empress-Dowager’s sixtieth birthday were ended, the Hufao 
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asserts that the Empress-Dowager has consented to devote the 
celebration-fund to the war, to prevent China from becoming the 
laughing-stock of the whole world. Had Japan refrained from 
sending so many troops to Korea, a peaceful settlement might 
have been arrived at. But Japan's action denotes contempt of 
China, and to this China cannot submit. 

England and Russia are watching developments with jealous 
eyes, for each of these Powers covets the seaports of Korea. 
They are a little impatient at the prospect of America’s demand- 
ing a share of the plunder should an interference by the powers 
be thought necessary. Germany, however, thinks it quite natu- 
ral that America should covet a foothold on the coast of Asia. 
The Post, Berlin, says: 

“There is no doubt that the Americans want territory in East 
Africa, and they see in the present crisis their opportunity. Cal- 
ifornians are specially eager. They are linked by the ocean with 
Asiatic trading-interests. Americans who look far ahead now 
desire to create in Japan a point of vantage for further Asiatic 
ventures. Therefore they back Japan against China, unmindful 
of the fact that, by so doing, they give an irreparable shock to the 
much-lauded and natural friendship between Russia and the 
United States.” - 

If the United States really intends to interfere, it may have to 
be done in opposition to England. Zhe Graphic, London, says, 
referring to the sinking of the Aow Shung, which sailed under 
British colors : 


“Inasmuch as war has not been declared, it is impossible to 
doubt that the sinking of the Aow Shung is an outrage, for which 
the promptest and fullest reparation must be exacted by the Earl 
of Kimberley. China was acting entirely within her rights, and 
the owners of Kow Shung were equally justified in carrying 
troops. The Japanese seem to have acted with perfectly fiendish 
brutality. The British flag has been insulted, and British blood 
has been spilt. Japan will have to forsake her Korean venture 
until she has given full satisfaction for this gratuitous outrage.” 


The Novoe Vremja, St. Petersburg, declares that Russia will 
not tolerate any abridgment of Korean territory or suppression 
of her independence, no matter what may be the result of the 
war between China and Japan, nor will she permit any interfer- 
ence by Great Britain or any other Power if such interference 
conflicts with the interests of Russia. 


THE CONDITION OF KOREA. 


CERTAIN halo of romance and a degree of mystery clung 
to Korea as long as it was a “‘Hermit Kingdom.” More 
intimate acquaintance has robbed it of most of the mystery, and 
foreign travelers reveal it in its naked simplicity and squalor to 
the Western eye. This has specially been done by Captain Cav- 
endish, of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, who, in com- 
pany with Captain Gould-Adams of the Royal British Artillery, 
has made a long journey through Korea. The travelers met with 
no obstruction except from lazy servants, and the district officials 
showed them, as a rule, considerable attention. The Hong 
Kong Press, Hong Kong, describes Captain Cavendish’s trip, 
and gives a summary of his conclusions : 


The country is often beautiful and sometimes grand, owing to 
its mountainous character. But the towns are small and poor, 
the shops only supplied with the cheapest necessaries, and the 
villages mere clusters of poor huts. The soil is fertile, but there 
are too many drones in the shape of officials who batten on the 
industry of the rest of the population to allow an accumulation of 
wealth anywhere. Only in Seoul is there any pretense to luxury, 
and the form it assumes would be almost squalor beside the lux- 
uries of a Western capital. Seoul is even more the heart of 
Korea than Paris is the heart of France. It is the object of every 
Korean gentleman to live in the Capital. The acceptance of office 
in the country is merely the means to the amassing of wealth, 
which may be spent in the pleasures of life in the Capital. The 
darkest side of this picture lies in the crowded collection of 
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hovels, swarming with human (and insect) life, where the use of 
soap is confined to a few of the highest classes, where disease and 
vice have lived in close partnership for hundreds of years, where 
dishonesty and oppression are carried to their utmost limits, 
where torture and cruelty exercise full sway, and where private 
and political intrigue hampers all improvement. Immorality of 
all kinds is rampant in Seoul, and the general condition of the 
people is syphilitic. The king is a puppet in the hands of the 
Queen, a strong-minded woman, whose adherents and relatives 
fill the principal appointments. The Northern Koreans are not 
of the same race as the idle, loafing people of the South. They 
are hard-working and industrious, have longer faces and aquiline 
noses, while almond-shaped eyes and high cheek-bones are al- 
most entirely absent. They are also cleaner and better dressed. 

The position of woman is more degraded than in China. She 
is merely a useful machine to provide for the wants of man. 
Marriage is a bargain, and chastity is expected only from the 
wife. The women and children are always at work, either in- 
doors or out in the fields; but the grown-up male Korean loafs 
through the greater part of the year, only working when it is 
unavoidable. The peasant is content if he can obtain sufficient 
to satisfy his few wants. Surplus wealth would soon fall into 
the hands of the mandarins. 

But, although the Koreans are emasculate, unwarlike, and un- 
enterprising, and their resources are scanty, there is no great 
danger of their loss of independence. The continuance of Korean 
independence is guaranteed by her geographical position and the 
jealousy of her neighbors. She is safe even from Russia, for 
Japan and China would unite against a Power which could com- 
mand their main trade routes. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that Russia will abandon her designs upon Korea. The 
rivalry of China and Russia is likely to grow, rather than to di- 
minish. The construction of so vast a work as the Trans- 
Siberian Railway has not been undertaken for commercial and 
colonizing purposes only. The successor of Alexander III. may 
be less pacific or more amenable to the influence of the war party. 
In any case, there is the shadow of ‘the coming conflict, in which 
Korea may play a prominent, if unwilling part. The Peking 
Government seems bent upon irritating its best friends. Year 
by year the Ministers of Emperor Kwang-Sii grow more and 
more anti-foreign. ‘The Treaty Powers have endured much al- 
ready, but there must come a time when the patience of some 
deeply injured Power will evaporate, and China receive the drub- 
bing she is so earnestly qualifying for. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF AMERICAN TROUBLES. 


UR railroad-strike and our financial crisis have furnished the 
European Press with a subject for discussion such as sel- 
dom presents itself during the weary time of midsummer inactiv- 
ity. Our transatlantic contemporaries have made the most of 
their chance; but the task of sifting everything that has been said 
about us, in order to present opinions worth reading, proves to be 
an arduous one. Upon one point all foreign papers seem to 
agree, namely, that we are a very bad people. But the accusa- 
tions laid against us are largely dependent upon the political de- 
nomination of which the writer confesses himself a member. 
The Tories deplore that we should be “ suffering from the tyranny 
of labor-unions,” and warn their own nations against “similar ex- 
hibitions of folly in bowing to mob-rule.” Atthe same time there 
is a general rejoicing among Conservatives of this order that 
‘“‘Anarchism does not yet run riot to such an extent among the 
more cool-Héaded people of the old countries.” 

The Whigs and Radicals, on the other hand, picture the Amer- 
ican people as “helpless slaves, driven to ceaseless toil by their 
cruel capitalist masters,” gnd deplore that we should have “sold 
our freedom to a corrupt class of politicians.” 

Among the more moderate Radical papers is ‘the . Vo/ks- 
Zettung, Berlin, which says: 


“The New World in the West experiences just now a break- 
down such as it never had before. Hundreds of families arrive 
every week from America, the majority of whom hope to be able 
to settle for good in the Old Country. The reason is not far to 
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seek. America has, like ourselves, some sensible individuals, 
but it has not a sensible society. The money-hunger of specu- 
lators has ruined the country by over-production. Another rea- 
son is the immoderation of the capitalists. Syndicates have been 
formed to buy all available land, which hinders the development 
of farming interests. How widespread this evil is may be 
gathered from the fact that American farmers intend to purchase 
the cheaper land of South Africa for their families. ‘The fact 
that the capitalists force labor to accept most unreasonable re- 
ductions, is another reason for this breakdown. And last, but 
not least, the increasing enmity between the two great parties— 
the Republicans, the party of the rich and of the narrow-minded 
Nativists, and the Democrats, who have in their ranks the poorer 
immigrants. All the Government does to improve matters is to 
hinder immigration. We must, therefore, warn every one from 
emigrating. The last few ocean greyhounds have brought back 
young, able men, whose passage had been paid by their Ameri- 
can relatives, inclusive of railroad-fares. They were foolish 
enough to acknowledge that their brothers and cousins promised 
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UNCLE SAM’S DREAM AND AWAKENING. 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


them work, and they were turned back as contract laborers, with 
the railroad ticket to the West in their pockets.”—7yanslated 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 


The radical Socialists are, as usual, against every one who has 
money, and “forninst the Government.” Says Ze Clarion, 
Manchester : 


“When have the Jay Gould Trusts and corners and syndicates 
heeded the cries of the men, women, and children annually 
thrust by them into the deadly jaws of their golden Moloch? 
They have set up this idol to be God over all the people, and 
sacrificed to it love, truth, honor, justice, and humanity. Their 
vaunted Republic has become a mock of democracy, and so eaten 
up with corruption that without fiery purification it may not 
abide.” 


The Newcastle Chronicle, Newcastle, thinks that in what has 
taken place enough has transpired to show how thin is the 
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veneer of the civilization of which the New World boasts so much, 
and continues: 


“Probably no Government was founded with more care than 
the Government of the United States. The discussions that pre- 
ceded the formation of the Union were alike conspicuous and 
profound, not a few who took part in them being among the most 
sagacious of statesmen. It was the ambition of these patriots to 
establish a Government that should be ‘not for an age, but for all 
time.’ Nevertheless we have lived to see it threatened by 
Anarchy. ... 

“To initiate the people of the United States into the political 
methods of the South American Republics is the most pernicious 
of political lessons. What renders matters so critical is the fact 
that many of the people are starving. That is exactly what Pro- 
tection did for Englishmen; and what it did in England it is 
doing in America. In vain do great protected industries essay to 
conceal the facts on this matter; the secret will out, and indus- 
trial revolution is inevitable.” 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, says: 


“The want of united action on the part of the State and Fed- 
eral authorities in America must be regarded as a misfortune to 
the future development of the country. If such events are re- 
peated, national prosperity will be made impossible in the United 
States.” 


The Home News, London, commends the Federal Government 
for its firmness in dealing with the Chicago rioters : 


“Every country suffers more or less from the tyranny of the 
modern workingman and the pretensions of the ne’er-do-weel 
who thinks he is entitled to enjoy the fruits of other people’s 
labors. But in no country are these evils so fully demonstrated 
as in the United States. The Knights of Labor, like our 
own Trade Unionists, are not prepared to face fully armed sol- 
diers. Their courage does not induce them to go beyond the de- 
struction of property and the maltreating of defenseless men who 
wish to earn the crust they refuse. Altogether it is highly 
gratifying to see that, even in the Republic of Republics, the 
workingman and his misleaders are not permitted to violate the 
law at their own sweet will.” 


United Ireland, Dublin, the organ of the Irish Nationalists, 
has a keen scent for all Secessionist movements throughout the 
world, and believes that already there are signs of a new civil 
war. The solidarity of the American Union, it thinks, is to-day 
on its trial. It adds: 

“Chicago is a remarkably vigorous, determined, probably reck- 
less entity; it is the capital of this new and wonderful political 
organism stretching from the Mississippi to the Pacific. It now 
finds, in the most acute form one can imagine, that with all its 
magnificent provisions for the happiness and prosperity and free- 
dom of the American people, the American Constitution is only 
a human arrangement after all; that, as Europe has long since 
discovered, in this world nothing is finite, or fixed, or perfect; 
and that in America, too, just as in the Old World, there is pov- 
erty, and crime, and injustice, and all the tragedy of the struggle 
for existence. What will come of it? Who knows? But I can- 
not help thinking that one of the possibilities of the future for 
America is that if she desires to keep her flag and her Union in- 
tact, Washington will once again have to send her armies forth; 
this time, however, not to the South, but—to the West.” 


The Daily Chronicle, London, says: 


“The labor war, added to foregone events, inevitably will re- 
sult in the downfall of the Democrats at the next election. 
There will be a demand for reactionary measures, which must be 
carried by reactionary men, those men being Republicans. This 
is a sorry close of the century for the great Republic which started 
with such bright hopes and boundless energy; but when money 
is king and god, when everything is permitted to drift, when the 
worst elements rule, when party machines supplant serious polit- 
ical conviction, a terrible denouement is inevitable. The riots of 
1877 apparently did not teach Americans any lesson. Indeed, 
things seem since to have gone from bad to worse, and the apathy 
of despair seems to have seized the better classes. We must be- 
lieve that good eventually will come of this evil, but meanwhile 
we must expect a reign of conservative reaction,” 
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CASIMIR-PERIER III. 
AA the election of M. Casimir-Perier, France has ap- 


proached as near to a monarchical Government as it is 
possible for a Republic to do without committing a breach of the 
Constitution. His 
father was Prime Minister, and his grandfather also occupied 
The 


pointing out these facts, and they assert that the new President’s 


The new President comes of a race of rulers. 


that important post. Radicals in France are not slow in 
monarchical tendency is the cause of the great sympathy and 
good will shown to the Republic by the monarchs of Europe. 
The new President rules with a firm hand, and it is chiefly due 
to his influence that the law against Anarchists was passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies. The “cho, Berlin, says: 
“Casimir-Perier is a peaceful man and does not show any in- 
clination to favor the ‘apostolate for revenge’ in the political re- 
lations between France and Germany, although his reputed 
friendship for the Royal House of Orleans may strengthen the 
relations of France to Russia. The whole world has ceased to 
antagonize the Republic of France; the tragic death of the late 
President has proved to the monarchies that France has to suffer 
from the common enemy, and the revolutionary origin of Bour- 
geois rule is now forgotten. Casimir-Perier’s first duty is to 
overthrow the terrorism of the Anarchists, and that he means to 


do this is shown by the howling protests of the kindred 
Socialists.” 
Het Niews van den Dag, Amsterdam, points out that M. 


Casimir-Perier finds himself in a situation which very much re- 
sembles that of his grandfather during the July Revolution. He 
is President of the Republic, and his grandfather was Premier, 
but, says the paper: 


“He is also forced to restore order, and to revive the waning 
confidence of the people. His name, his antecedents, his family, 
and his very presence must tend to restore order. His task is 
not easy, but he has ample time to accomplish it, and he does 
not lack the powers which are necessary to exercise a wholesome 
restraint over turbulent elements.” 


Leroy-Beaulieu, the French economist and writer on political 
’ 
subjects, thinks that no better man could be called to the chief 
magistracy, and urges the President to assert his authority. 


“The Anarchists, who are only the advance-guard of the 
Socialists, are much more numerous and less isolated than is 
generally supposed to be the case. The murder of M. Carnot 
has not, it is true, been approved outright by the extreme Radi- 
cals, but that press has certainly instigated the crime. Only a 
few days before the assassination, a well-known paper con- 
demned one of our best generals to death, that is, called the 
assassins to attack him. It is within the power of the President 
to stop that sort of thing, and the people expect him to use it. 
The great majority of the French people desire nothing more 
than to be left alone, so that they may live, work, and save money 
in peace. The President has the right to choose his own Min- 
istry, he presides and assists at their councils, directs all Govern- 
ment appointments, confers distinctions and rewards, and can, 
in conjunction with the Senate, dissolve the Chamber of Deputies.” 


The President has, indeed, exercised his influence in getting 
the Anti-Anarchist Law passed. This Law consists of four clauses. 
Clause I. withdraws all persons accused of stirring up sedition 
from trial by jury. A summary proceedings before magistrates 
is substituted instead. The offense of defending Anarchist out- 
rages comes under the same category. Clause II. is intended to 
stop any loopholes which ingenious lawyers 
Clause I. 
covert Anarchist propaganda by praising Anarchist acts, shall be 
Clause III. 
enables the court to banish Anarchists to an appointed place, 
under police-supervision. The bitterest opposition is, however, 
taused by the last, or Press Clause. 


may discover in 
It declares in general terms that persons guilty of 


punished as if acting as principal in such crimes. 
It prohibits utterly, under 


heavy penalties of fine and imprisonment, the publication in 
whole or in part of the proceedings in any trial of Anarchists. 
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AN IMPERIAL HOUSEWIFE. 


| Sy tev SUFFRAGE has to contend against very serious 

obstacles in Germany, as the Emperor, in his usual high- 
handed manner, declares against the movement. Victoria, the 
Empress-Mother (daughter of Queen Victoria of England), did 
much to advance the cause of female emancipation while her in- 
fluence was at its height, but the present Empress appears to be 
ill-fitted to lead the movement, as she takes a most plebeian de- 
The Christliche Apologete, Cincinnati, 
draws a sketch of the Empress’ life, in which it says: 


light in pots and pans. 


“Before his marriage, the German Emperor was wont to say 
that a ‘wife with a talent for making jam is preferable to one who 
has the wish to amend the constitution.’ He must have found 
his ideal, for in a speech recently delivered by him he said: ‘I 
cannot wish anything more pleasant for the men of my nation 
than that the women may, like the Empress, devote their atten- 
tion chiefly to the three great C’s: Church, 
Cookery.’ * 

“ Augusta Victoria is the daughter of the Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and has been trained to superintend household affairs 
after the manner of the daughter of a German yeoman. Her 
parents taught her to be saving, diligent, and modest—qualities 
which she now endeavors to instil into her own children. No 
particular of the Imperial household escapes her attention; she 
takes especial pride in attending to the mending of the Emperor's 
linen, and darns his stockings, after the manner of old-fashioned 
housewives, who would consider it a crime to throw away a pair 
of socks which could be mended. She has no great love for her 
social functions, but delights in the Grand Maneuvers, when she 
will ride by the side of her husband in the uniform of the regi- 
ment of which she is honorary colonel. Much of the Empress’ 
time is devoted to charity, and especially do poor children find a 
willing listener in her. Ingiving presents, she chooses some use- 
ful article, generally a watch. She is not only strict in the fulfil- 
ment of her own work, but exacts the same attention to duty from 
others. The simplicity of the life led by her household may be 
gathered from the following : 

“The Empress rises, Summer and Winter, at 5 a.m. 
is taken at 6, dinner at 1 p.M., tea at 5 and supper at 8. 
past ten the whole Imperial family is generally asleep. 

“The Empress is thirty-five years of age, of medium height, 
blonde, and rather stout. She was married in 1881 and has six 
sons and a daughter. She keeps a diary, the contents of which 
are unknown even to her husband. The following may serve as 
an illustration of the reverence with which she is regarded by her 
sons. The Crown Prince; aged twelve, upon hearing his teacher 
say that ‘all mankind are sinners,’ inquired if this applied to the 
highas well as to the humble. Being told that such was the case, 
he answered: ‘ Well, my father may be a sinner, but my mother 
isn’t.’” 


Children, and 


Breakfast 
At half- 





THE NEW REPUBLIC OF HAWAII. 


CCORDING to The Hawaiian Gazette, Honolulu (chief 

organ of the new Government), there is no fear that the 

Royalists will be permitted to attempt a revival of the Monarchy 
by the ballot. We condense its remarks as follows: 

We are not in the Middle Ages: Free government is no longer 
in the experimental stage. There is to be no more Monarchy in 
Hawaii, and the Republic has come to stay. 

The enemies of the Government are raising a hue-and-cry over 
the cancellation of letters of denizenship issued under the Mon- 
archy. There does not seem to be any good reason for the hub- 
bub. Denizenship is a privilege, and not a right, and the with- 
drawal of a privilege does not furnish matter for a grievance. 
To compare such a provision with the cancellation of a contract 
is most absurd. At the same time it is not at all strange that 
among certain white royalists there should be a weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. To renew the privilege of den- 
izenship under the new conditions will be a bitter pill to some of 
the contumacious enemies of progress and order. 


These efforts of the Republican Government to prevent a pos- 
sible revival of the old condition of things by constitutional means 


* In the original: ** Die drei grossen K: Kirche, Kinder und Kiiche.” 
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are also shown in their action toward immigrants. Japanese im- 
migrants must be free from contract and possess at least fifty dol- 
lars to be eligible for citizenship. The Japanese steamship re- 
cently arrived at Honolulu with five hundred passengers. They 
will have to sign contracts and goto work on the plantations of the 
sugar magnates, or they will not be permitted to land. They 
must also show fifty dollars in cash, if refusing to become con- 
tract laborers. The fact that they have drafts which will be 
honored by Honolulu firms cannot save them from being sent 
back as paupers. The Republic does not propose to allow its 
safety to be endangered by foreigners who are thought to favora 
constitutional Monarchy. T7he Hawatian Gazette thinks that the 
steamship company will prevail upon the passengers to sign con- 
tracts rather than be compelled to take them back. 





CHINESE DIVORCE-LAWS. 


HE divorce-laws of the Middle Kingdom are very old, and 

enable the Celestials to rid themselves in a very easy man- 

ner of an objectionable spouse, while the women have no chance 

whatever to obtain a release from their wedded masters. The 

Ost-Asiatischer Lloyd, Shanghai, publishes the following partic- 

ulars of the manner in which a Chinaman may rid himself of an 
obnoxious “ better half” : 


“Reasons for which a divorce may be obtained are faithless- 
ness, impurity before marriage, disobedience, theft, omission of 
duty toward the husband and his parents, drunkenness, and, in 
these latter days, opium-smoking. The manner in which a di- 
vorce is effected is extremely simple. The husband invites his 
father and several other male relatives to listen to his complaints, 
calling them together by beating a gong in the principal streets. 
The summoned men gather in the house of the injured husband, 
and begin by worshiping his ancestors. The husband then puts 
his case before the assembled relatives, who discuss the matter in 
avery thorough manner. Ifthey find the wife guilty, the husband 
hands her a decree of divorce, which both parties sign by dipping 
their forefinger in ink and impressing the document with a blot. 
The lot of the divorced wife is not always the same. If she is 
the first or legal wife, she returns to her parents or relations. If 
she has no relations living, the husband sells her to a matrimonial 
agent, in which case she has good chances of getting another 
husband. Second and third wives are often less lucky. Many 
men do not even take the trouble to sell their wives, but simply 
drive them out of the house. On the other hand there are also 
many who provide their divorced wives with ample means of sub- 
sistence for years to come, or for the remainder of their lives. 

“If a woman leaves her husband, and does not return of her 
own free will, she is liable to be criminally prosecuted. The 
court will generally sentence her to corporal punishment. If she 
enters into a second marriage before a divorce has been granted, 
she may be strangled. Placards promising a reward for the 
arrest of runaway wives may often be noticed on the street cor- 
ners, and lately the daily papers contain similar announcements. 

“A woman who dares to strike her mother-in-law is severely 
punished. She is whipped publicly through the streets of the 
village or town. In some places she is also put in the pillory.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





Cesare Lombroso on the Anarchists.—A Representative of the 
Berliner Tagedlatt, Berlin, has interviewed Cesare Lombroso, 
the well-known Italian criminologist, to obtain his opinion of the 
Anarchists. The 7aged/att is extremely dissatisfied with the re- 
sult of the interview, which it uescribes as tending to lower Pro- 
fessor Lombroso’s high reputation. The Italian savant said: 


“In my opinion Lega, the man who attacked Crispi, and 
Caserio, the assassin of President Carnot, are nothing but 
fanatics. Caserio evidently is suffering from the effects of fanat- 
icism caused by hereditary epilepsy. Neither of these men are 
reali madmen nor genuine criminals. It is a crazy notion of the 
Anarchists that they have a right to kill without being killed 
themselves, and that was the cause of poor Caserio’s deed. To 
understand these people one must endeavor to enter into their 
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thoughts. I am afraid that forcible suppression of Anarchism 
will not produce very good results. Social fanaticism must be 
turned aside ere remedies can be applied. The Constitution 
turns aside political fanaticism, tolerance opposes religious 
fanaticism. A similar thing must be found to act against the 
fanaticism of our economic system; but such things are under- 
stood only in France.” 


[Aug. 11, 1894 


“‘Lombroso promises to publish, in the near future, a work 


, 


about the Anarchists,” says the 7Zagedb/at/, adding petulantly: 
“In his interest we can only hope that the announced work will 


be less indefinite than the above expectorations !” 


Belgium and the Congo Free-State.— The Anglo-Belgian 
African Treaty continues to produce excitement in France, which, 
in the early days of the Congo Free-State, acquired a preferential 
right to the reversal of the Territory in case the Internal Associ- 
ation might be driven by unforeseen circumstances to “realize its 
possessions.” By no means the least interesting result of the 
Treaty was the criticism of a German paper, the Frankfort 
Gazette, which characterized the Treaty as the most remarkable 
in the whole history of diplomacy, inasmuch as “it proposes 
nothing less than the cession by England to the Congo State of 
territories belonging to Egypt, and the cession by the Congo 
State to England of a region over which France has an indis- 
putable right of preemption.” England backed down, and the 
only result of the Treaty is that France and Germany find them- 
selves in each other’s arms. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BARON NOLTEN, formerly Russian Consul at Kénigsberg in Prussia, has 
been expelled from Germany as a spy. 
as the Baron is a man of much influence. 


The affair has created some stir, 


A PETITION will be presented to President Cleveland, asking that Hawaii 
be annexed tothe United States. The petition is largely signed by Royal- 
ists who have lost all hope of a Restoration, as the lesser evil now before 
them. 


PRESIDENT PEIXOTO, of Brazil, has refused to revoke the state of sieve in 
that country. The Monarchists are still too numerousin Brazilto allowa 
return to the Constitutional freedom enjoyed by the people before the de- 
position of Pedro II. 


. 


THE latest dispatch from Shanghai, dated August s, says: ‘It is reported 
that there has been another engagement off the Korean coast, in which three 
Chinese war-ships were captured by the Japanese.”’ The report has been 
confirmed. 


AN anti-lynching committee has been formed in England, to actin con- 
cert with a similar committee in the United States. The Ida Wells crusade 
has originated the movement. The Duke of Argyll and several prominent 
members of the House of Commons are at the head of the committee 


ENGLISH capitalists have offered to supply the necessary funds for the 
completion of the Nicaragua Canal. There isa Bill now before Congress 
providing for the completion of the canal by the Government of the United 
States, but unfortunately the Committee on Rules has declined to fix a time 
for the consideration of this Bill. It is feared that this inaction will cause 
the United States to lose the chance of controlling this important water- 
way. 


THE intense heat of the past week has been specially favorable to the 
spread of the cholera. The French authorities are accused of concealing 
the fact that numerous cases of the epidemic occurred in Marseilles. The 
German Press regard the precautions taken in St. Petersburg as extremely 
slight, and urge their Government to enforce a strict quarantine. United 
States Minister White reports 1, 500 cases in St. Petersburg since July 1, 1893, 
and Surgeon Irving, who is attached to the Berlin Legation, regards the 
spread of the disease as more alarming than last year. 


SWITZERLAND has joined the ranks of those nations who consider special 
laws against the Anarchists asa necessity. The Swiss Anarchist Law im- 
poses imprisonment for five years on all persons guilty of inciting to riot- 
ing, or working to upset the present social and political order. Any native 
or foreign Anarchist may be expelled, and persons failing to report cases 
of plotting against the Government may also be punished. The German 
newspapers contrast this decisive action on the part of Switzerland with 
the selfish policy of England. The editors of Socialist and Anarchist papers 
are preparing to remove to England. 


THE Korean war has given English merchants another chance to prove 
their proverbial ability in the way of business. A job-lot of steamers 
(second-hand torpedo-boats and cruisers) has been offered to China, to- 
gether with about 1,000 pieces of artillery and 400,000 breech-loading rifles, 
of obsolete pattern, which the English bought dirt-cheap at auction in 
Austria and elsewhere. China at first declined the offer, but lately agrees 
to take the goods C.O.D.,if dispatchéd immediately tothe East. Four 
new torpedo-boats, of the type supplied tothe British Government, have 
also been ordered by China in Stettin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMONG THE TARAHU MARIS. 
< aye Tarahumaris are a cave-dwelling people still found in 
th 


e Mexican highlands, where they preserve a certain rude 
independence. Very little is known of them, but Carl Lumholtz, 
who has made a close study of them, describes them and their 
dwellings in an article in. Scrzéner’s for July. He says: 

“The greatest number of inhabited caves is found in the west- 
ern part of the Sierra toward Sinaloa. It is seldom indeed that 
the caves are improved. I have, in a few cases, seen partitions 
of stone and adobe in them, but they never reach the top of the 
cave. The most common improvement is a loose stone-wall in 
front of the cave, as high as a man’s breast, as a shelter against 
the wind. The caves are rarely found in inaccessible places, like 
some in the United States; if they are difficult of access, they are 
made accessible by one or two wooden ladders, or rather notched 
trunks 


of trees. The caves are always found at a distance of 


from one hundred yards to a mile or more apart. I heard of one 
arroyo where six can be seen at the same time, from only thirty 
to fifty yards apart, but this is arare case. It is also rare to find 
more than one family living in the same cave; if so, the people 
are always near relatives. 

“When the caves are permanently inhabited, they are fitted up 
as are their houses, with the same utensils, the grinding-stones, 
baskets, and jars. The fire is in the middle of the cave, and the 
floor is often cemented with adobe. I once saw a species of par- 
apet built of stone gravel, terraced, on a level with the floor of 
thé cave, so as to extend the cave’s area. 
necessary to the household life of the 


The storehouses, so 
Tarahumaris for storing 
corn and clothing, are never missing in the caves. They are 
built of stone and adobe along the inner walls, and serve as big 
closets. The largest inhabited cave I have seen was nearly one 
hundred feet in width, and from twenty to forty feet in depth. 
If the caves are very deep, the Indian lives near the mouth. 
Never do they excavate caves or holes for habitation. 

“ Although the Tarahumari is not nomadic, his life is shifting. 
He removes his domestic animals according to season, and plants 
corn in different localities, moving accordingly. On the high- 
lands, the Tarahumari is certainly more permanent, and here the 
best wooden houses are found. Here they may even be found 
living in ranches of from five to six families. One ranch had 
twenty-five families; but even here on the highlands a Tara- 
humari never lives all his life in the same house; if any one dies, 
the house is pulled down and removed. Sometimes the Tara- 
humari moves his house away because the site is a good one for 
planting corn, the earth having been enriched by habitation. 
A man who had built quite a good house, left it because he found 
that the Sun did not shine sufficiently upon it. There may be 
also other reasons, known only to themselves, for moving, be- 
cause, in some parts, families have been known to move their 
habitations ten times A peculiar custom among the 
Tarahumaris is that at night the father and mother will leave the 
house or cave to be taken care of by the children, while they go 
to sleep under a tree, in the shelter of the storehouse, or in some 
other cave, according to convenience. 

‘Are these cave-dwellers related to the ancient cliff-dwellers of 
the southwestern part of the United States and northern Mexico? 
Decidedly not. 


a year. 


Their very aversion to living more than one 
family in a cave, and their lack of sociability, mark a strong con- 
trast with the ancient cliff-dwellers, who were by nature grega- 
rious. The fact that people live in caves is in itself extremely 
interesting, but this alone does not prove any connection between 
them and the ancient cliff-dwellers. Although the Tarahumariis 
very intelligent, he is backward in the arts and industries. His 
pottery is exceedingly crude, as compared with the work found 
in the old cliff-dwellings, and its decoration is infantile as con- 
trasted with the cliff-dwellers’ work. The cliff-dwellers brought 
the art of decoration to a comparatively high state, as shown in 
the relics found in their dwellings. But the cave-dweller of to- 
day shows no suggestion of such skill. Moreover, he is utterly 
devoid of the architectural gift, which resulted in the remarkable 
rock-structures of the early cliff-dwellers. These people, so far 
as concerns their cave-dwelling habits, cannot be ranked above 
troglodytes.” 
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AN UNCONQUERED PEOPLE. 


\ J) HETHER the Aryan peoples, the Germans, the Celts, etc., 

poured in over Europe from the shores of the Caspian, or 
had their aboriginal home in Northwestern Eurcpe, certain it is 
that wherever they advanced they found the country in posses- 
sion of a‘people, who, perhaps, had no more claim to be the first 
settlers than the Aryans themselves. This people was of Tura- 
nian stock, and was represented in the Stone Age by the lake- 
dwellers of Switzerland and of Ireland. Its best-known modern 
representatives are the Greenlanders, the Esquimaux, and the 
Basque people of Spain, whose little country is on the Northern 
and Southern slopes of the Basses-Pyrenees on the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay. For the most part, the old settlers were conquered 
by the new-comers, and exterminated, or absorbed, or driven to 
the mountains, where remnants of them survived as distinct peo- 
ple down to comparatively recent times. But in all civilized 
Europe, Spain is the only country in which any remnant of the 
race has succeeded in maintaining itself distinct to the present 
day. This remnant, known as “ Basques,” has played a conspic- 
uous réle in history, and something of its story is told by Eliza- 
beth T. Spring in Zhe Cosmopolitan for July, from which we 
extract the following : 

“The first impression of this people, as one settles among them, 
is of extraordinary force, nobility, andintelligence. Dignity is 
stamped on their faces, and an air of high-minded, simple sin- 
cerity inspires absolute confidence. As the acquaintance ripens 
These people are pure in spite of 
their French neighbors on the North, industrious and practical 
though they touch Spaniards on the South. 


this impression grows deeper. 


As loyal as they are 
independent, they are to the last degree hospitable and generous. 
With all this they are intellectually keen and discriminating. 
An acute observer says of them: ‘They have the natural active 
politeness of the Irish, without servility; the sagacity of the 
Scotch without cuteness; the steady self-respect of the upper 
classes of England, without Saxon stupidity. I have seen them 
execute vengeance without an angry word, resembling North 
American Indians in the self-possession of their dispassionate 
conduct. ’ 

“The Bidassoa was not the Styx, yet here, this side of Paradise, 
is the ideal realized. Here is strength and tenderness, splendid 
courage, perfect vigor, inflexible truth, and proud self-respect, 
with devoted affection and profound piety. Ignobleness in con- 
duct would perplex them, and as for agnosticism, ennui, or a 
sickly fim de szécle strain, too many ages have passed since they 
were what they now are—their own proof of the best things. 
One instinctively recognizes them, not only as men of the highest 
order, but as absolute gentlemen, even in the rudest moun- 
taineer dress. Their manner toward each other, as toward 
strangers, is singularly courteous and direct, and marked by 
genuine kindness and amiability. 
ever in their forcefulness. 


There is no roughness what- 


“In personal appearance, there exist two distinct types in the 
Basque race: one tall and dark, with regular clear-cvt features, 
the other light, with a decided resemblance to the Irish charac- 
teristics. In general, the face is round, resting on a square 
chin; the mouth delicate; the nose straight and rather large; 
the eyes well set under straight eyebrows. All the features have 
a pronounced horizontal tendency. Their physique is muscular, 
and they are swift-footed, with firm, fearless movements. 

“The women are very beautiful; their physiognomy extremely 
mobile, with frequent play of eyebrows and quivering of lips. 
Their gait is elastic, their hands and feet are small and exquisitely 
formed. Their glances sometimes seem ironical, half mocking, 
but always clear and full of fire. 

“But these people of Spain, and yet not Spaniards, who are 
they? Models of ancient manners, untainted by time, so 
marked, so separate,—as distinct in racial characteristics from 
their nearest neighbors as from the most remote,—so rooted to 
this soil, how shall we account for them? Velasco, their own 
historian, gravely traces their descent directly from Tubal-Cain. 
Humboldt calls them Celt-Iberians. Theory on theory, each one 
disproving the last with equal learning, has been advanced to 
account for this phenomenon. Nothing now seems more proba- 
ble than that they are a remnant of the troglodytes of the age of 


a 
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stone, the same with the men whose bones are found in the cav- 
erns of the Alps and the Pyrenees, beside those of the huge ani- 
mals they hunted. In this case, their unwritten history dates 
from twenty centuries before the Christianera. .. . 

“It is from the Eighth Century when they destroyed the Frank 
army, and when, in the fight against the Saracens, they stood 
out in the full light beside the Spaniards, that the definite history 
of the Basques dates. It was de Haro, Lord of Biscay, and his 
men, who really won the day in the decisive battle of Las Navas 
de Toloso. It is to them the honor is due of taking the chains 
from the Caliph’s tent which hang now in the church of Pam- 
plona, and are carved since that time on the shield of Castile. All 
Spaniards who took part in that struggle were ennobled. The 
Basques having never been subject either to the Saracens, or to 
any other race, were pronounced all noble; so that ever since, to 
secure a patent of nobility, it is only necessary to produce proof 
of Basque birth. Hence the continuance of the primitive absence 
of caste, or social distinctions, an ideal state unknown to such 
a degree elsewhere, in which the test of worth lies wholly in es- 
sential personality. 

“In Don Quixote, Dofia Rodriguez says of her husband: ‘He 
is as well-born as aking, because he comes from the mountains ;’ 
and when Sancho Panza, as governor of Barretaria, seeks a 
secretary, one of his attendants exclaims: ‘I, sir, am the man, 
for I can read and write, and, moreover, I am a Basque.’ 

“* With that addition,’ says Sancho, ‘you are fit to be secretary 
to an emperor.’ 

“In another place Don Quixote tells the Biscayan whom he 
encountered that he isnogentleman. ‘What! what!’ he replies. 
‘Me, no gentleman! Me will show thee me be gentleman by 
land, gentleman by sea, gentleman in spite of the devil, and 
thou lie ifthou say contrary.’ Thesame sense of personal dignity 
inspired the Basque who, working in his field when King Ferdi- 
nand passed by, approached him with the free, lofty carriage of 
a brother monarch and in respectful but direct phrase asked: 
‘Are ye the King of Castile?’ 

“Their famous form of treaty with a king runs in this way: 
‘We, who are as good as you, and, together, far stronger than 
you, make a treaty with you, on condition that you respect our 
fuéros, and if not, not.’ 

“In the constitution of Guipuzcoa is this article: ‘If any one 
tries to force any man or woman whomsoever, belonging to 
Guipuzcoa, in virtue of any command of our Lord, the King of 
Castile, which has not been approved by the general assembly, or 
which would be derogatory to our rights, privileges, fors, and 
liberties, he shall be disobeyed, and, if he persists, he shall be 
put to death.’ 

“On the accession of the late Isabella, the Basques sent her an 
address, opening in this way: ‘Sefiora, in a little corner of your 
kingdom is a people, few, living in a poor and rugged region ; we 
will be loyal to you, if you will, as we beg you to do, respect our 
fuéros, and the freedom which has never been impaired.’ . . .” 


One Basque, at least,—Ignatius Loyola—has left his name 
upon the world’s records. The author gives an account of the 
circumstances which led this once gay cavalier to take up the 
“Lives of the Saints,” when he lay wounded, and read until he 
was fired with enthusiasm to emulate them; and how he won 
over another Basque—Frangois Xavier—to a similar career of 
Christian warfare. But asarace the Basques have not flourished. 
Our author says: 


“This Pyrenean life has not blossomed. The force has ex- 
pended itself mostly in self-preservation. The bud has unfolded 
enough to show its royal red, and, chilled, has never opened fur- 
ther. Like individuals, nations are in danger of ruin from the 
excess of their best qualities. When independence is blinded by 
pride, or stiffened by its powerful development so that it cannot 
yield and bend at the right moment, the life is missed. Only 
as parts of a whole can even the strongest realize their own full 
individuality. Some symphonies end in harmony; some in 
prophecy; some shut down with conclusion, not compieteness : 
they —— stop. This Basque story is like the last. Neither 
whence they came, nor whither they go, can we tell. Their only 

ossible future lies in their losing themselves in some revivified 

pain, dying in their distinct and separate existence, to live again 
in some new growth, whose roots they may feed. If they slowly 
perish without fruit, it will be for lack of the finer insight to tell 
them the point where losing the life saves it, and yielding con- 
quers.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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TOLSTOI’S DENUNCIATION OF PATRIOTISM. 


N extraordinary series of articles by Count Tolstoi has lately 
been published in 7he Dazly Chronicle, London, in which 
the great Russian takes the late Franco-Russian festivities as his 
subject for an attack upon Governments and what men call patri- 
otism. Tolstoi usually chooses the strongest words to express 
his ideas; and, in these articles, he calls a “spade” a “spade” 
every time. He declares that the rejoicing in France over the 
visit of the Russian fleet was a fraud. 


“It is false, this suddenly begotten love of Russians for French 
and French for Russians. And it is false this insinuation of our 
dislike to the Germans and our distrust of them. And more false 
still is it that the aim of all these indecent and insane orgies is 
the preservation of the peace of Europe.” 


It is, the Count says, with a view to war and not to peace that 
these celebrations took place. What has just happened is similar 


to the proceedings before the Russo-Turkish war, 


“when a sudden love on our part was supposed to have been 
awakened toward certain Slavonic brethren none had heard of for 
centuries, though French, Germans, and English always have 
been and are incomparably nearer and dearer to us than a few 
Bulgarians, Servians—and Montenegrins.” 


He argues that there is no proper foundation of patriotism now- 
adays. What is called patriotism is an artificial something in 


the interests of Governments. 


“People speak of the Russian’s love for his faith, Czar, aud 
country; and yet a single community of peasants could not be 
found in Russia which would hesitate one moment had they to 
choose of two places for emigration—one in Russia under the 
Father-Czar (as he is termed only in books) and the holy orthodox 
Faith of his idolized country, but with less or worse land: and 
the other without the Father-Czar, and without the orthodox 
Faith, somewhere outside Russia, in Prussia, China, Turkey, 
Austria, only with more and better land. ; 

“Governments which have their agents everywhere, by means 
of statutes, sermons, schools, and the Press, inculcate upon the 
people the most savage and erroneous ideas as to the utility and 
the relationship of nations; and the people, so crushed by labor 
that they cannot test the truth of the ideas which are forced upon 
them, or the demands made upon them in the name of their 
welfare, put themselves unmurmuringly under the yoke.” 


The Christian World, London, has no hesitancy in declaring 
that-Tolstoi’s “facts are wrong, to begin with.” 


“Whatever may be the case in Russia, it is certainly not true 
outside that the patriotic sentiment is an artificial product of 
Governments. The Irishman’s feeling for the ‘ould counthriy,’ 
the exiled German's hezmweh when he thinks of the Fatherland, 
the Englishman’s homesickness, and the Frenchman’s devotion 
to La Patrie, are genuine and apart froni any question of Gov- 
ernment. We do not see either that the sense of the brotherhood 
of men will suffer from the love to one’s motherland which has 
hitherto entered so deeply and so sacredly into the human con- 
sciousness. 

“We deny also, with equal emphasis, that governments as such 
are to be reprobated as founded on deceit. They are simply the 
present form of that organization of society which is a necessary 
condition of civilization and progress. We may believe, as 
Herbert Spencer has argued, that in proportion as, in the evolu- 
tion of man, internal moral restraints increase within the indi- 
vidual, the necessity for external ones, such as are supplied by 
the legal and military force of Government, will tend to disap- 
pear. Butthat period has not arrivedyet. With France plunged 
into mourning by the hand of an Anarchist assassin, with our 
own Royal family menaced by men who are his active sympathiz- 
ers, with Chicago in flames and the whole fabric of American 
commerce and society shaken by the assaults of frantic mobs, we 
cannot but think the time oddly chosen to launch this ill-consid- 
ered invective against those defenses of law and order which the 
general well-being just mow demands should be everywhere 
strengthened rather than weakened or attacked.” 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


THE LITERARY 


The July clearings total at fifty-eight cities was | 
2 percent. smaller than in June, and the smallest 


of any month this year except February; New 
York City’s falling off from June was 3 per cent. 
Compared with July last year New York’s July 
total declined 23 per cent., Philadelphia 10 per 
cent., Boston, Chicago,and San Francisco 8 per 
cent. each, and Baltimore less than 1 per cent., St. 
Louisand Pittsburg alone, among more important 
cities, showing gains over that month last year. 


The relatively better showing of clearings totals | 


: | 
for July contrasted with the aggregate for seven | 


months of the year is found in the fact that whereas 
the former presents 29 cities where the totals are 
larger than in July last year, only eight such 
instances occur in the exhibit of aggregates for 
seven months, Binghamton, Columbus, 
Norfolk, Savannah, Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Spokane, about 15 per cent. of the whole number. 
Wool remains steady at last week’s 1c. advance, 
speculation having been stimulated by differences 
of opinion as to the Tariff outlook for that staple 
Wheat has advanced, in sympathy with corn, on 
increased orders and reports of crop damage from 
abroad, while corn’s sharp advance is due partly 
to exaggerated notions of damage from drought. 
There is little likelihood of the corn-crop being 
smaller than in either of the two preceding years, 
notwithstanding our advices of 25 per cent. 
age in 


dam- 
cent. in Nebraska. 
Southern crop prospects generally are excellent. 

Wheat-exports, United States and Canada, both 


Kansas and 40 per 


coasts, six days ending with August 3, amount to 
2,977,000 bushels, against 3,388,000 bushels last week, 
as compared with 5,622,000 bushels in the week one 
year ago, 3,978,000 bushels two years ago, 4,030,000 
bushels three years ago, and with 2,166,000 bushels 
four San wires that two 
wheat-cargoes have been shipped to the United 
Kingdom this 
such exports. 


years ago. Francisco 

week, after the long cessation of 
There are 220 business failures in 
the United States this week, against 237 last week, 
and as compared with 459in the corresponding 
week a year ago, which it will be recalled wasa 
period of extreme unrest in business circles. In 
the like week in 1892 the total was 155, and in 1891 
it was 218.—Aradstreet’s. 


The Money-Market. 


The Bank of England statement on August 2 
showed a decrease in bullion of £362,298, and the 
percentage of reserve to liabilities, which the pre- 
The bank's 
minimum rate of discount remains unchanged at 
2 per cent. 


vious week was 66.65, became 66.13. 


The Bank of France gained 17,875,000f. 
in gold and lost 1,175,o00f. in silver. 


Topeka, | 





The weekly statement of the New York City | 


Associated Banks, issued on August4, showeda 


decrease in reserve of $2,850,025. The banks now 


hold $69,053,700 more than the legal requirements. 


The changes inthe averages show an increase in 
loans of $670,900, a decrease in specie of $06,000, a 
decrease in legal tenders of $3,078,400, a decrease in 
deposits of $3,369,800, and a decrease in circulation 


of $58,g00. 


Business Improvement. 


The Financial Chronicle says: ‘*The indica- 


tions of an improvement in business are noticea- 


ble in a great many different ways. The 


roads report in most cases a larger traffic-move- 


rail- | 


ment than for a longtime past, and returns of | 


earnings for the closing weeks of July 
bear out these statements. 


vices received from the 


At the same time, ad- 
West and South, and 
also the observations by persons who have just 
returned from extensive trips through those 
sections, agree in saying that business has latterly 
begun to increase, and that withthe Tariff-ques- 
tion out of the way, there would be a pretty 
general revival of industrial activity. 

The condition of the Treasury at the close of 
business August 6, shows a total balance of $110,- 
177,510. 

The total East-bound shipment by the trunk- 
lines from Chicago, for the week ending August 
6, were 47,783 tons, against 47,255 the week before, 
and 49,898 the corresponding week of last year. 


fully. | 





CHESS. 


How to Defend the Evans Gambit. 


The following game from 7he New York Clip- 
per is one of the best illustrations of how to defend 
the ‘‘ Evans”’ that we have seen for a long time. 
It is worth a careful and prolonged study. We all 
know, from experience, how many “holes” the 
“Evans”? makes in which Black is liable to 
tumble. We should appreciate a game like this 
which shows us how to fill the holes. 


EVANS GAMBIT. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
MR. A. MR. B. MR. A, MR. B. 
: P—K,4 P—K 4 20 P—K Kt4g P—QBs5 
2KK—B3 QKt—B 3 21 KB—K2_ Kt—Kt2 
3 KB—B4g KB—B,4 22 KR—Ktsq Q Kt—B4 
4 P—Q Kt4 BxP 23 O—QB2 P—KKt3 
5P—OQOB3 B-—B,4 24 KR—Kt2 KtPx Kt 
6 Castles P—Q 3 25 KtPxPdisch K—R sq 
7 P—Q4 KPxP 20 K R--Kt5 Q—KB3 | 
8 BPxP B—Kt 3 27 QR—KKtsq Kt x P 
9 P—Qs5 Kt—R4 28 x Kt BxP 
10 B—Kt 2 K Kt—K 2 29 V—K R4 3—Q sq 
11 B—Q Castles | 30 O—Kt 3 i—Kt 3 
12 OKt—B3 Kt—Kt3 31 R—Kty I—K 2 
13 OKt—K2 P—QB,4 2 R—R,4 P—K 5 
14 O—Qe2 P—K B 3 33 Kt—Kts QOxKt | 
15 K—Ksq K B—B 2 34 OxQ BxQ 
16 QQ R—Bsq QR—Kt sq | 35 ORx 3 


P—Q Kt4 36 I 
K Kt—K4 | 37 1 
BPxB V 


18 OKt—Bs5 
19 QBx Kt 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 18 


White. Black. 
1 R—Q 2 KxR 
2 Kt—B 6 mate. 
1 K—B 2 
2 Kt—K 6 mate. 

oe By, | 
2 Kt—K 6 mate. 
E secwes K—Q 4 | 
2 Kt—Kt 3 mate 
1 : BxR 
2 Kt—K 6 mate. 


Problem 19 the same, with the exception of White 
1 R—Q sq. 

Correct solution received from F. B. Osgood, 
North Conway, N. H.; A. Lloyd Cooper, Scranton, 
Pa.; James F. Morton, Jr., Boston; The 
E. C. Haskell, Gamsin, Iowa; R. E. Humphreys, 
Centenary Female College, Cleveland, Tenn.; V. 
F. Partch, Okdale, Neb. 


Rev. 


PROBLEM et. 
Black—Four pieces. 
Kon K 5; Ron K 4; Ps on Q4 and K Kt s. 











Yi ae 
Yi = Yy, 
YMA: Yl: YMA 
Uf fy YY 
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SOA | | | 
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White—Four pieces. 

K on Q 2; QonQ8; RonK Bsq; KtonQReé6. 
White mates in two moves. 

from 7he Pall Mall Magazine, is rather 
good: “Is it not indeed mightily strange that the 
chess-championship of the world shall to this day | 
lie between two Jews? Yesterday it was between | 
Steinitz and Zukertort, to-day between Steinitz 
and Lasker. Sad to see the old lion with his tail 
betwixt his legs! But we shall yet behold it lash- 
ing royally. Steinitz loses out of sheer loyalty to 
the Steinitz Gambit, and so his defeat is doubly 
pathetic, destroying not only his position, but his 
one creative addition to chess, which is thus dem- 


This, 


DIGEST. 


| revenge !’ 


| game. 


|} arate of speed not allowed by ordinance, 


| C. J., and Hooker, 





onstrated unsound. The Steinitz Gambit will not 
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survive Steinitz, unless in the shadowy shape of 
its principle, will grow anonymous—the 
principle that the king must be novo faznéant, jeal- 
ously guarded behind castles and hedged in by 
knights and bishops, buta practical monarch mo- 
ving freely about the sixty-four squares and taking 
his share of work and danger. 


which 


The startling su- 
premacy of the Jew inthe chess-world is probably 
due to his——What is that you say? 
Dear me? 


Checkmate? 
While I have been philosophizing you 
have been plotting. Checkmate? 
Checkmate—Shah mat, 
long live the king! P 


’ 


Yes, so it is. 
the king is dead. Then 
to K 4. Here's for my 


William G. Norris, in Home and Country, August, 
tells this story of Martin Luther, who Mr. Norris 
says “was one of the 
time. 


finest chess-players of his 
” 


*“One day, before divine service, Luther 


heard that a famous chess-player wasin his church, 


and at once sent a warden to ask him to stay when 
the services were over. After a brilliant sermon, 


the Reformer asked him into the vestry, and had 


| the satisfaction of beating him in a hotly contested 


” 


LEGAL. 


Imputed Negligence. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan, in Mullen v. 
City of Owosso (April 17, 1894), holds that where the 
owner of the carriage, with whom plaintiff was 
riding, carelessly drove over a pile of sand in the 
street, with full knowledge of the obstruction, at 
over- 
turning the carriage, and causing the 
complained of,—the city was not liable. 


injuries 
McGrath, 
J., dissenting. This is held 
upon the authority of Railroad Co. v, Miller, 25 
Mich. 274. ‘* The decision is contrary to the law of 
England, and of every other State of the Union, 
we believe,” says 7he Green Bag, “‘except Wis- 
consin. See 37 Am. Rep., note 488. 
trary tothe doctrine of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Little v. Hackett, 116 U. S., 366. It 
is somewhat singular that the Michigan court 
should cleave to the old English doctrine of Thoro- 
good wv. Bryan, now discarded in England (The 
Bernia, 12 Pr. Div., 58; Mills v. Armstrong, 13 App. 
Cas., 1), and yet should refuse to impute the negli- 
gence of parent to child in an action by the child, 
contrary to the doctrine of New York in Hartfeld 
v. Roper, 21 Wend., 617. We believe the doctrine 
of that case, as well as that of the principal case, 
to be insupportable in reason. A writer in 38 
Cent. L. J., 432, doubts that the doctrine of the 
principal case is really supported by the Miller 


’ 


It is also con- 


case.’ 
Constitutional Law—Preserving Game. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota held, in the 
recent case of The State of Minnesota v. Rodman 
ef al., that the State Law prohibiting the having 
in possession more than five days after the com- 
mencement of the closed season certain kinds of 
game, although lawfully taken or killed during the 
open season, was a proper exercise of the police- 
power of the State to protect and preserve wild 
game, because reasonably tending to prevent the 
unlawful killing of such game during the closed 


| season, and thatit is within the police-power of 
the State toenact such laws as will preserve from 


There is no virtue in “pearl 
top” or “pearl glass,” un- 
less it fits your lamp. Get 
the “Index to Chimneys’— 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, of 


tough glass. 


maker 
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extermination or undue depletion wild game | 
adapted to consumption as food or to other useful | 
purpose, and to that end the State may adopt any 
reasonable regulations, not only as tothe time and 
manner of taking or killing such game, but also 
imposing such limitations and restrictions upon 
its use or the right of property in it, after it istaken 
or killed, as will tendto prevent such extermi- 
nation or depletion. 


An Option-Deal Debt Uncollectable. 


Among the decisions handed down by the Court 
of Appeals of Missouri recently was one declaring 
that a debt contracted in an uption-deal cannot be 
collected by law, as such speculative dealing is 
gambling and illegal. The points sustained were 
that the debtor was not a dona fide purchaser, was 
not prepared to receive, and did not expect to re- 
ceive the actual grain, and that, if in a contract 
for future delivery the only purpose is to specu- 
late on the difference between buying and selling 
prices, such a contract isa wager and therefore 
null and void. 


Combination of Butchers for Protection. 


The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, inthe case 
of Delz v. Winfree, has recently held that whole- 
sale butchers, to protect each other from dishonest | 
and insolvent customers, and otherwise mutually 
to assist each other, may agree that each, on the 
request of the other, will refuse to sell merchan- 
dise to any butcher indebted to them both, and 
such butcher cannot recover for consequent injury 
to his business. 


Telegram—Failure to Deliver. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia held, inthe re- 
cent case of Chandler v. Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, that acompany receiving a tele- 
graphic message for transmission, and a con- 
necting company whose agent at the point of 
destination failed to deliver it with due diligence, 
cannot be joined in the same action for the statu- 
tory penalty in Georgia, the action being brought 
for the alleged default of each severally, and no 
joint default or joint conduct of the business of 
telegraphing by the defendants being alleged. 


Women Cannot Practice Law 
Jersey. 


“The Supreme Court of New Jersey,” says Zhe 
American Lawyer, ** has refused to admit women 
to the Bar. Adopting the narrow Massachusetts 
definition of the word ‘citizen,’ which excludes 


woman from taking part in the Government (either 
as a voter or an officer to be admitted to practice 
as an attorney), it holds that until the legislature 
shall accord to woman this right of citizenship she 
cannot have recognition as an attorney and coun- 
selor at law. Woman isa pretty good citizen all 
the same, and it should require no more legislation 
to make hera lawyer than it does to make hera 
typewriter or a cashier. A woman who knows law 
is as good as a man who knows it. It is time that 
the courts should ignore the rule of a less enlight- 
ened day, and pass upon merit, regardless of sex. 
If court remain stubborn, then legislatures should 
act. 


in New 





The Short Route to Canada’s Capital 
from New York and New England points as well as from 
Mentreal is the Canada Atlantic Railway. A few hours’ 
travel by this route lands the tourist in the Dominion 
capital either from Montreal or from the several points 
above named where sure connections are made. Students, 
both male and female, who attend Canadian colleges or 
convents will find this the most pleasant and convenient 
route, And no tourist of the White Mountains or Lower 
St. Lawrence should neglect to include this short detour, 
because Ottawa, as the capital of the great Dominion, 
like our own W ashington, as much of interest besides 
the great natural beauty of its surroundings. 





The Hoosac Tunnel Route 


is a most interesting route for tourist or pleasure-seeker. 
The great tunnel itself—one of the greatest in the world 
—piercing the base of a lofty mountain peak for nearly 
five miles, and lighted by 1,250 intetibe scent electric 
lights, impresses one as a most gigantic, wonderful, and 
successful piece of engineering skill. It is worth making 
a trip over the route to see this great triumph alone. 
But in addition to this the scenic and historic attractions 
are unsurpassed. 

Wachusett, Monadnock and many other mountain peaks 
and ranges tower up to heights of several thousand feet, 
and from their summits many hundred towns and ham- 
lets can be seen, while around their bases flow crystal 
rivers through shad Sgpomane presenting most alluring 
nooks and retreats spending vacation term or for 
ae veakbense. ‘ e scenery around the Tunnel 

ity (North Adams) and Williamstown, with its famous 
ola Williams College, is very bold and picturesque, while 
nothing can exceed the quiet, rural beauty of such places 
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Current Events. | 


ies July 30. 





In the Senate the Agricuitural Appropriation | 
Bill is sent to a conference ; Senator Allen intro- | 
duces a Bill for an appropriation to relieve the | 
worthy poor inthe several States. ... In the| 
House, Mr. Boutelle introduces a resolution for | 
the recognition of the Hawaian Republic... . 
The conferees on the Tariff Bill meet and.ad- 
journ without an agreement.... Secretary 
Gresham orders Minister Derby to return to 
Pekin, believing war between China and Japan 
to be inevitable. 

Several Chinese steamers are reported to have 
been destroyed at Taku. The Aritannia 
easily defeats the Sa/anita in the race off Fal- 
mouth; Vigz/an¢ does net race. 


Tuesday, July 31. 


In the Senate, there 1s a debate over the choice 
of a site for the new Government Printing Office. 
... The Tariff Bill conferees fail to agree, but 
the Senate conferees are believed to be weak- 
ening. ... The railroad-strike Commissioners 
meetin Washington and decide to begin their | 
inquiry at Chicago on August 15... . Half of the | 
nilitia at Pullman is withdrawn... . Governor | 
Rich is renominated by the Michigan Republican 
State Convention. 

The Chinese battleship Chen- Yuen is sunk by 
the Japanese, and nearly one thousand lives are 
lost; two cruisers are also captured by Japan. 

Sir William Harcourt moves cloture on the | 
Evicted Tenants Bill in the House of Commons. 
Cholera is spreading in Europe; it is said 
to be epidemic in Marseilles. | 





Wednesday, August 1. 


The Senate debates the Sundry Civil Appropri- | 
ation Bill; Senator Chandler offers a resolution 
calling for an inv estigation of the relations of the 
Nova Scotia Coal Syndicate tothe Tariff Bill. 

The House passes the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill, the Senate having withdrawn its 
amendment regarding the Russian thistle. 

The Armor-Plate Investigating Committee of the 
House visits the Carnegie Works at Homestead. 
. The Tariff conferees are said to be nearing | 
an agreement. ... The South Carolina dispen- 
saries are opened ; there is noexcitement in the 
State. | 

The Japanese Government formally declares 
war upon China; Chinese victories in a land en- 
gagement in Korea are reported. ie, ee | 
Liberal Unionists decline to take part in the de- 
bate in the Evicted Tenants’ Bill inthe House of 
Commons. 


Thursday, August 2 

In the Senate, the Sugar Investigating Com- 
mittee makes a report signed by all members; 
a supplemental report is made by Senators 
Davis and Lodge; the Chandler Resolution for 
investigating the Nova Scotia Coal Syndicate is 
discussed. 3 Slow progress toward an 
agreement on the Tariff Bill by the conference 
is reported. . The Georgia Democrats, in 
State convention, nominate W. Y. Atkinson for 
Governor. The prosecution in the Elmira 
Reformatory investigation closes its case; the 
Committee adjourns till September, when the 
defense will open its case. . . The Pullman 
car-shops resume; three hundred strikers return 
to work. 

The Emperor of China issues a manifesto ac- 
cepting war with Japan and throwing the blame 
for the conflict upon that country. . The 
trial of Caserio, the murderer of President Car- 
not, begins at Lyons. The cholera appears 
in several places in Germany and the Nether- 
lands. . The members of the Wellman 
Arctic expedition are reported to be safe and 
well; their steamer was crushed in the ice. 


Friday, August 3. 

The Senate passes the General Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Bill. . An agreement on the sa: 
of the Tariff conferees seems probable. 
Puliman strikers are returning to work. 

The Chinese Emperor puts the entire military | 

ower of the Empire in the hands of Li Hung 

shang; it is reported that England, Germany, 
Italy, and the United States have agreed to neu- 
tralize the treaty ports of China and Japan. 
. Caserio, the murderer of Carnot, is found 
guilty and sentenced to death. 





IAGARA FALLS, 

Thousand Islands, Adirondacks, White Mountains and 
Maine Sea Coast are most conveniently and directly 
reached by the now favorite route—The Rome, Water- | 
town and Ogdensburgh Railroad. By this route tourists 
avoid the tedious and monotonous lake trip and connect | 
with Steamers in time to take in the entire Thousand 
Island region and St. Lawrence rapids by daylight. For 
time, palace and parlor car and all modern equipments 
for fashionable pleasure travel no system cax surpass the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburgh. 


“THE BANKS” 


- what they calla gigantic Sand Dune drifted over the 
s of lofty trees on the South shore of Lake Ontario, 
Why did this sand drift since these great trees matured ? 
ns why did it not drift all the thousands of previous 
years? This most strange phenomenon now perplexing 
the scientists can be reached by a few miles’ detour over 
Ontario Central Railway from its junction with Steam- 
boat routes and Grand Trunk or tenaee Pacific Rail- 








as Deerfield Valley. 





ways. 
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| most approved remedies of the 


| fell to 148; 


| and prolonged. 


| and palpitation of the heart has ceased. 


| remaining 





[Aug. 11, 


1894 


Saturday, August 

The Senate only in session; a Bill for the 
tion of National bank-notes and Treasury not 
is passed, and a discussion of Senator H 
Anti-Anarchist Bill is begun. The Tar 
conference fails to agree on a report. . 
Democrats lose heavily in the Tennessee elec- 
tions. 

A Japanese warship is reported to have been 
sunk by a Chinese ironclad; the Chinese fleet 
returns to Che-Foo; the Japanese claim the vic 
tory in the battle at Yashou, asserting that the 
Chinese were routed with a loss of men. 

a Emperor William reverses the policy of 
Chancellor von C aprivi in regard to Anarchists 


te 
taxa 
es 


s 


iff 


500 


and Socialists, directing that drafts of new re- 
— laws be drawn up. . The Vegt- 
ant winsthe race at Cowes, bez ating the Arit- 


annia by four minutes and twenty-nine 
. Cholera is reported to be 
Marseilles. 


seconds 
epidemic in 


Sunday, August 5. 

It is reported that the Tariff conference decides 
to report on Wednesday without a bounty on 
sugar. . The suit against the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is dismissed by order 
Attorney-General. 

Dispatches from Shanghai state that another 
engagemert occurred off the Korean coast, in 
which three Chinese war-ships were captured by 
the Japanese. Bills for the ey m 
of Anarchy are to be submitted to the Reichst: 
. . . Fighting is renewed on 
reservation. 


of the 


x 


the Mosquit oO 


The rebellion in Peru is 
spreading. 
Chronic Dyspepsia. 
West NEw BrIGHTON, S. I., N. Y., 
July 11, 1894. 


Unknown to most of my friends, I was for 
more than ten years a subject of chronic dyspep- 
sia, which gave rise to many other aggravating 
complaints, especially affecting the heart with 
severe pains. 

I began faithful efforts for a cure; I used the 
‘schools.”” I 
rations”’ to the 
from 160 pounds I 
my flesh became flabby and soft. 

Less than a year ago my attention was called 
to the Electropoise. The heart trouble had be- 
come exasperating, the pains at times intense 
I was faithful in the use of the 
little instrument, knowing that chronic cases 
always require time for a cure. My surprise 
may be imagined, when, in less than a week, [ 
was conscious of marked effects for the better 
and a sense of general ‘‘toning up” of the sys- 
tem. Now after six months, my appetite needs 
no improvement; I eat all varieties of wholesome 
foods and feel no harm. My pulse is regular 
I have 


se 


dieted, restricting my daily 
merest apology for a meal; 


regained my weight. 

While the pain at the heart is greatly dimin- 
ished and by no means intense or prolonged, yet 
it is not all removed, and I am still using the 
Electropoise at times to perfect the cure. This 
heart trouble only returns when I 
overdo in exercising, or carry heavy bundles. 

One fact I wish to emphasize—I no longer 
carry medicines around with me, for I have no 
use for them either ‘‘ before meals” or “‘ after 
meals’”’ or ‘‘ one at bed-time’”’; not even a dose 
of ‘* pepsin.” 

The Electropoise is easily applied; neverthe- 
less, those who most carefully study the book 
of directions will get the hest results. <A fool 
would probably abandon its use after one or two 
applications, because it don’t give ** any shock”’ 


or other sensation to let you know what it is 
doing. 


If any persons, especially ministers, suffering 
from the horrors of dyspepsia, wish any further 
particulars of my case, I shall be pleased to in- 
form them, for I shall feel it a pleasant duty to 
aid them in securing that degree of health which 
will increase their joy and usefulness. 

(Rev.) W. H. Boo.e. 

Mrs. Ella A. Boole, National Lecturer of the 
W.C.T.U., joins her husband in commending 
the Electropoise. These good people need no 
introduction to the readers of THE DiGEsr. 

The Electropoise is a home cure for disease 
without medicine. For the asking you will 
receive a book with the theory, the results, the 
price, its ease of successful application, its differ- 
ence from other remedies, and why it is often 
able to effect cures when they have failed. 

ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 
1122 BROADWAY, NEW York. 




















CURES .OTHERS 


For over a quarter of a century, Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has been 
effecting cures of Bronchial, Throat and 
Lung affections. Weak Lungs, Bleeding 
from Lungs, Bronchitis, Asthma, all linger- 
ing Coughs, Consumption, or Lung Scrofula 
and kindred maladies, are cured by it. 


REDUCED TO A SKELETON. 


Mrs. MIRA MILULs. of Sardis, Big Stone Co., 
inn., writes: “One 
— ago I was given up 
y my family ore ae | 
and friends; all said I 
must die. My lungs 
were badly affected, and 
body reduced to a skele- 
ton. My people com- 
menced to give me your 
‘Medical Discovery’ 
and I soon began to 
mend. It was not lon 
before I became wel 
enough to take charge 
of my household duties 
again. 
I owe my _ recovery 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden 





Mrs. MILLs. 
Medical Discovery.” 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


CANADIAN OPINIONS. 


From THE Toronto EMPIRE. 
February 3, 1894. 
The First Volume of the Great Dictionary— 
The Standard Dictionary Makes 
Its Appearance, 
There can be no question that it achieves all the 
features of superiority aimed at in the underta- 
king. . 


There Is a Strong Attraction 


in the handsome appearance and new plan of the 
publication to go through it for the purpose of doing 
justice to its more important points .. . its pages 
from the hands of the editors have been submitted 
for the approval of the eminent lexicographers in 
the universities of almost every English-speaking 
country. Typographically, and in the artistic and 
modern features of its illustrations it is 
eserving of the Highest Commendation, 


in fact, of admiration, because one is surprised at 
the up-to-date types of every new discovery of the 
age we live in, with which the text is embellished. 
In this respect, and in the greater number of words 
and terms included, compared with other diction- 
aries, the courage, labor, and expense bestowed on 
the undertaking must have been enormous. For 
instance, in Webster's International Dictionary 
there are 125,000 words, in the six volumes of. the 
. Century Dictionary there are 225,000 words, while 
in this publication there are not less than 200,000. 
Tens of thousands of words are newly admitted, 
and to give one example, the tippler may learn for 
the first time that he cannot be charged with using 
slang when he describes himself as having a ‘“‘ jag” 
on, At the same time the rules of exclusion, in the 
opinion of the ablest scholars, havg been legitimately 
enforced. Another valuable feature of the arrange- 
ment is the giving of different meanings of the same 
word in the order of their usage. The student of 
philology will find in this dictionary a well informed 
friend in every case of disputed spelling. 


No Room Is Left for Dissatisfaction 
wherever consensus of representative writers of all 
nations can decide the issue. The spelling of scien- 
tifie words and terms has been advisedly simplified, 
and to a large extent. By a system of grouping 
applied to the names of fruits, flowers, coins, weights 
and measures, the facts concerning this class of 
words have been given with great fulness. We are 
also glad to recognize the fact that the convenience 
and simplicity which Funk & Wagnalls’ Dictionary 
of compound words and phrases, lately published, 
brought into the long existing confusion of these 
usages, has been applied to the plan of thisstandard 
dictionary. Teachers, writers, business men, and 
students of all classes will welcome this the newest 
form of dictionary. Discrimination, comprehen- 
siveness, and the highest value of pictorial illustra- 
tion here combined in a plan of arrangement in 
every respect admirable can hardly fail to super- 
sede older publica‘ions. 





J. A, McLellan, M.A., LL.D., Principal of ‘* School 
of Pedagogy,” a school for the Professional Train- 
ing of First-class Public-school Teachers and 
High-school Assistants : 

I have carefully examined the first volume of the 
Standard Dictionary, and compared it with many 
other dictionaries in my possession with special 
reference to the points upon which its publishers 





claim for it a marked superiority over the works 
now in general use. In my opinion this claim is 
thoroughly well founded. It would be no easy task 
to give all the distinguishing features which will 
make it 





My Favorite Dictionary, 


but a few of them may be briefly noted. 

(1) The Scientific Alphabet, approved by the fore- 
most orthoepists of England and America, has been 
used in giving the pronunciation of words. 

(2) Use of Capital Letters—Only proper names 
and their derivatives have been printed with capital 
letters. Every teacher must appreciate this feature. 

(3) Illustrative quotations are in general not the 
stale selections which have so long served the 
need of dictionary-makers. English literature from 
Chaucer to the present time has been ransacked ; 
and not only are the quotations fresh and apposite, 
bat the ‘chapter and verse” where they may be 
found and verified are explicitly given. 

(4) The Compounding of Words.—The Standard 
is first among English dictionaries to follow law and 
order in this important matter. The haphazard and 
inconsistent ‘methods ”*’ that have so long prevailed 
are superseded by a system at once simple and 
scientific. 

(5) Definition, etc.—-The most common meaning 
of a word has been given first, and other meanings 
follow in the order of usage; obsolescent and obso- 
lete words, and the etymology, being given last. 
This is a practical improvement that will be highly 
valued in this busy age. 

(6) Grouping of Cognate Terms.—In the treat- 
ment of such words as, e. g., ** agriculture,”’ ** archi- 
tecture,’’ ‘‘apple,” ‘biology,’ ** coin,’ and hun- 
dreds of others, there is an explicit reference to all 
cognate words. The Standard is unique in its per- 
fect handling of this important feature. 

(7) Synonyms and Antonyms.—The lists of syn- 
onyms are accurate and full. These are not mere 
groups of words huddled together, because loosely 
connected in meaning. There isa careful discrim- 
ination and apt illustrations of fine shades of mean- 
ing which must greatly aid in the acquisition of a 
clear, elegant, and energetic style. The antonyms, 
bringing at once before the mind sharp contrasts 
in the meaning of words, will contribute much to 
clearness and definiteness of thought and precision 


of expression. I am delighted with the excellent 
treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 

(8) A full appreciation of the characteristics re- 
ferred to, and many others equally valuable, can be 
realized only by an examination of the book. As 
exemplifying some of the points of excellence, at- 
tention may be called to a few words, e. g., ‘* acid,” 


“agriculture,” ‘agree,’ ‘‘agreeable,”’ ‘ alike,” 


“alive,”* ** abandon,” * axiom,” *‘ behavior,” ‘‘crim- 
inal,”* ** duplicate,” *‘ friendship,” ‘* egotism,’* ** bi- 
ology **—a list which might be indefinitely extended. 


I feel but little doubt that the Standard Dictionary 
will be preferred to all others by the teacher, the 
student, the business man, and the man of letters. 


From THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHMAN. 
Toronto, Ont., February 15, 1894. 
The latest words are given—recent terms in art 

and science, rare and difficult words, technical and 

literary terms are all here. The system of search 
has been most exhaustive and methodical ; so that 
it is scarcely possible that any word has been passed 
over. We note, secondly. the clearness and concise- 
ness in definition. Every term in science, etc., 


been 


has 


Defined by Specialists, 

The best and most recent authorities have been 
consulted. Numerous wood-cuts assist definition. 
These cuts are accurately drawn, and are so lettered 
as to enable the reader at once to grasp the pecul- 
iarities of form and the relation of parts. The 
quotations, taken from 100,000 volumes, materially 
assist in understanding the use and force of the 
terms thus illustrated. . .. The treatment of syn- 
onyms is very full and clear. Great assistance is 
here given, especially to young writers. The pro- 
nunciation is very clearly and accurately indicated. 
The spelling is, in the main, conservative, but with 
such simplification as has been recommended by the 
Philological Society of England. In many cases 
both the older and simpler forms are given. The 
first volume is most complete in its outfit, and in 
splendid typographical form. The binding is solid 
and handsome. It is a goodly volume of over 1,000 
pages at a very moderate price. . The high- 
water mark in dictionary construction has been 
reached. The Standard is far in advance of any 
similar work. It occupies a unique and unapproach- 
able position, and will assuredly receive an enthu- 
siastic welcome everywhere. A copy of it should 
be placed in every school and in every house in the 
land. 


SOLD ONLY BY ‘SUBSCRIPTION. 


Where no agent is found, address the publishers. 


PRICES. 

TWO-VOL. EDITION— Per Vol. Per Set 
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SINGLE-VOLUME EDITION— 
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unk & Wagnalls Company's Biographical Publications 


Henry Ward Beecher, 





THE SHAKESPEARE OF THE PULPIT. By 
John Henry Barrows. Vol. X. ‘‘American 
Reformers’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, 557 pp., 
with Portrait, and Copious Index. $1.50. 
Post-free. 

**Whoever reads this book will have 7 erroneous 
impressions of Mr. Beecher dispelled, while the lofty 
services he rendered his country in the hour of her 
need, his marvelous power over audiences, and his utter 
independence of thought and action will have new 
luster thrown upon them.’—/udge S. O. Thacher, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


J ohn G. Whittier, 


THE POET OF 





FREEDOM. By William 
Sloane Kennedy. Vol. IX. ‘‘ American 
Reformers ” Series. 1I2mo, Cloth, 336 pp., 
with Portrait; also, Appendix containing a 
Reference Table for Dates, a complete 
Bibliography of his Works, Notes on Early 
and Rare Editions, and a General Index to 
the Volume. $1.50. Post-free. 

* Anentertaining book, abounding in history, and 


interspersed with liberal quotations from Whittier’s 
poems and ballads.’’—Chicago Mai. 


Charles Sumner, 





THE SCHOLAR IN PoLiTics. Vol. III. of 
‘‘American Reformers” Series. By A. H. 
Grimke (Author of ‘‘ William Lloyd Garri- 
son, the Abolitionist’’). I2mo, Cloth, 
with Portrait. 415 pp. $1.50. Post-free. 


“The book is well calculated to fire the spirit of 
patriotism in the youth of ourcountry.”—Boston Times. 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 





PREACHER, AUTHOR, PHILANTHROPIST. 
With Anecdotal Reminiscences. By G. 


Holden Pike. Introduction by Professor 
William Cleaver Wilkinson; Concluding 
Chapters by Rev. Jas. C. Fernald. 12mo, 
Cloth, 411 pp., with Portrait. $1.00. Post- 
free. 

This book covers the entire life of this “ Prince of 


Preachers,’’ including his last two sermons, his letters 
from Mentone, funeral, etc. 


John B. Gough, 


THE APOSTLE OF COLD WATER. 
‘* American Reformers ”’ Series. 
Martyn. 
Index. 





Vol. XI. 
By Carlos 

336 pp., with Portrait and Copious 
i2mo, Cloth. $1.50. Post-free. 

‘“‘Mr. Martyn here does for Mr. Gough what he 
has done for Wendell Phillips—shows us the man. 
The book is full of lively and highly interesting anec- 
dotes, and it gives, incidentally, a history of the temper- 
ance movement in America and England during the life 


of the reformer, 1817-1886."— The Church Advocate, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


John Calvin, 


By M. Guizot, Member of the Institute of 
France. 1I2mo, 160 pp., Cloth. 50 cents. 


This is a succinct and valuable biography by the 
famous French historian. 


Martin Luther. 





By Dr. William Rein, based upon Kostlin’s 
‘* Life of Luther,” translated by Rev. G. H. 
Behringer. 12mo, Cloth, 219 pp. $1.00. 


“The many translations and abridgments of Kost- 
lin’s work testify strongly to its worth. The present 
translator has selected the most important and salient 
passages, making an attractive and readable biography 
out of the bulky work of Kostlin. It is distinctly 
biographical rather than controversial.”’"—7he Critic, 
New York. 





Wendell Phillips, 


THE AGITATOR. By Carlos Martyn. Vol. I. 
of ‘‘American Reformers” Series. 12mo, 
Cloth, 600 pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 


“Delights my heart.”’—Maz. Gen. O. O. Howard. 
“It is profoundly interesting.”"—U. S. Senator 
Wm. P. Frye. 


“ Chinese ” Gordon. 





(GENERAL GEORGE GORDON.) A _ succinct 

Record of his Life. The narrative is car- 

ried down to the entry of the General into 

Khartoum. By Archibald Forbes. 12mo, 

Cloth, 171 pp., with Portrait. 75 cents. 

** The life of General Gordon is without a parallel in 
history. He had a will as imperious as Napoleon's ; 
he had a nature as inflexible as Cromwell's; he had 
Clive’s genius for war and fertility of resource ; he had 
Jan Lawrence’s capacity for governing semi-civilized 
races; he had Francis Xavier's overmastering love of 





humanity.”’— The Tribune, New York. 

William E. Dodge, 
THE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. By Carlos 
Martyn. Vol. III. of ‘‘American Reform- 
ers” Series.  12mo, Cloth, 349 pp., with 
Portrait. $1.50. Post-free. 


‘Sparkling and inviting from beginning to end. 
Reads like romance.’’— 7he Mid-Continent, St. Louts. 
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WILLIAM LLoyp Garrison. A Biographical 
Essay, by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Founded 
on *‘ The Story of Garrison’s Life, Told by 
his Children.” 12mo, Cloth, 200 pp., with 
Portrait. $1.00. Post-free. 





‘* Each year brings a new. book about William Lloyd 
Garrison, but one of the best stories comes to us from 
a foreign pen—that of Goldwin Smith.”—New York 
Herald. 
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THE COLORED OraTorR. By Frederic May 


Holland. Vol. IV. of ‘‘ American Reform- 
ers” Series. 12mo, Cloth, 423 pp., with 
Portrait. $1.50. Post-free. 
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to Mr. Douglass’ personnel, which are far reaching, 
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Cloth. $1.00. Post-free. 

**Mr. Hood’s biography is a positive boon to the 
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or even Forster’s.”"— Zhe Sun, New York. 
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Vol. V. of ‘‘ American Reformers” 
Series. 12mo, Cloth, 398 pp., with Portrait. 
$1.50. Post-free. 

““This biography of Abraham Lincoln subordinates 
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“The Morning 
By John Laird 
I2mo, Cloth, 247 pp., with Por- 
$1.00. Post-free. 
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connected memoir of the great forerunner of Reformers 
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I2mo, Cloth, 398 pp., with Portrait and 
Copious Index. $1.50. Post-free. 
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THE Lire WorK OF. By Florine Thayer 
McCray, by permission of Mrs. Stowe, with 
assistance of members of the family. Ele- 
gantly bound, square 12mo, Cloth, 440 pp. 
Illustrated with Steel Portrait and other 
engravings. $2.00. Post-free. 


“A delightful contribution to the literary history 
of the period.”—New York Times. 


The Life of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. 


By Prof. A. A. Hopkins. Illustrated with 

Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 300 pp. $1.00. 

‘* A biography worthy of its subject ; a finely appre- 
ciative portrayal of a noble life.’"—A dvance, Chicago. 


The Life of Schuyler Colfax, 


By O. J. Hollister. Svo, Cloth, 535 pp. 
(With Copious Index.) Illustrated with 
Portraits, etc. $2.50. Post-free. 

“ Brilliant and pathetic.”"—New Vork Tribune. 


William Lloyd Garrison, 


THE ABOLITIONIST. By A. H. Grimke. 
Vol. VII. of ‘‘ American Reformers ” Series, 
12mo, Cloth, 405 pp., with Portrait. $1.50. 


“Entertaining, inspiring, instructive reading for 
young or old.”"— 7he Boston Times. 
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Sanborn. Vol. VI. of ‘‘American Reform. 
ers” Series.  I2mo, Cloth, 370 pp., with 
Portrait. $1.50. Post free. 


** This volume of 370 pages can be marked as among 
the most interesting and instructive biographies of the 
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trait. 75 cts. Post-free. 
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Ulric Zwingli. 
By Jean Grob. Translated by Rev. G. F. 
Behringer from the German. 12mo, 200 
pp., Paper, 25 cts.; Cloth (with two illus- 
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*‘ This biography presents the life of the Reformer 
of Switzerland—‘the mountain boy of Wildhaus,’ as 


he has been called—in a highly interesting manner.’’-- 
Journal of Education, Boston, 
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Events of his Life, Illustrating his Career 

as a Christian Soldier. By Laura C. Hol- 

loway. 1I2mo, 235 pp., Cloth. $1.00, 

“ This volume presents a highly interesting account 
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